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Automatic Spoolers and 


High=Speed Warpers 


Soon Pay for Themselves 


“THOSE mills equipped to produce quality in volume 
[ with high production efficiency, invariably have 
the advantage in getting the business because 
they can meet close competition and their efficiency 
in production permits them a satisfactory profit whereas 
those mills not properly equipped are unable to meet 
competition. If obliged to accept business in order to 
maintain mill operation, they do so without profit and 
with a possibility of a loss. 
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- andwarpingrlabor costs, the 
reduction of spooler kiwks, reduction 6% damage to yarn 
in handling, reduction @&ayast6,teduction of floor space 

reduction of yarn tens side@fredyonon of loom stoppage, 

reduction of weaving costs; Macatey of yarn in process, 
ete., permit Barber-Colman Automatics to re-earn their 
initial cost over and over again. 


A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to 
all mill operators desirous of examining definite figures 
of operating costs of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers 
and High Speed Warpers, saving in labor costs, increased 
quality production, ete., net savings that will pay for an 
installation in a short time. 
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There’s a Joker In 
Belt Lacing 


The price of Detroit Belt Lacing is 35 to 40% mora 
than ordinary wire hook belt lacing. This does not 
mean that Detroit is the most expensive because 
Detroit will outwear two or more of any other trans- 
mission belt joint ‘ 


A man can lace belts all day iong and the lacing will 
not cost more than a dollar or two, yet it will cost his 
firm twenty dollars, thirty dollars, and very often twice 
this amount, for belting, labor. and other incidentals, to 
say nothing of the loss from idle machines and idle men. 


Detroit Belt Lacing costs more because it is better. We 
do not ask you to take our word for this, but we do 
ask that you try it at our expense. We will send you 
the equipment so that you can make a test in your own 
plant or we will have a test made for you under any 
conditions you name. 


We are cutting belt lacing costs in two for hundreds 
of plants. We can do the same for you. Write for a 
free sample of Detroit Belt Hooks and Bakelite Pin. 
Detroit is the only staggered grip. wire hook belt 
lacing. Detroit Bakelite Pin will outwear three or more 
of any other pin on the market. Bakelite pins are oil 
proof, waterproof, acid proof, wearproof. To quickly 
ascertain the moisture resisting qualities of Bakelite 
pins as compared to others, place in a glass of water. 
Try Bakelite Pins on your hardest drive 


Write for free samples. 


DETROIT BELT LACER COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Aqua Ammonia 


for 


Textile Processing 


In line with our increasing production and to better serve the 
trade, we are steadily expanding our distributing facilities on 
Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following points: 


Atlanta, Ga. Fort Smith, Ark. New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. Knoxville, Tenn. New York City 

Buffalo, N. Y. Lynchburg, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, new 
stocks will be added at other distributing centers. Mathieson 
Aqua Ammonia, 26°, is furnished in standard 110 gallon drums 
and is a synthetic product of exceptional purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all textile consumers and are prepared 
to meet the demands of the trade in every possible way. Write us 
fully of your Aqua Ammonia requirements and we will be glad to 
give quotations and full information regarding our product. 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yzc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 








Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Moditied Virginia Soda 
Agua Ammonia 


Caustic Soda ~ Liguid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
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COTTON 


Filing a Claim on Mill Ideas 


Do you read COTTON with a pencii? 


“In the business world it is probable that not a man is without a pencil, 
either in his pocket, or his hand; and no wise reader neglects to mark 
passages in book or magazine or paper which he desires to use later,” said 


a writer in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


This writer goes on to quote a prominent automobile man: “It would 
be just as ridiculous for a prospector to forget to mark the place where li 
discovered gold, as to see a man reading a book without locating the nug- 


vets of ideas with his pencil.” 


You are not going to find that every paragraph and every advertise- 


ment in every issue of COTTON is of immediate value to you. You will 


not admit all of them to your mind or memory at once. 


As one writer on the workings of the human mind pointed out, a group 
of ideas may be compared to a great number of persons who crowd about 
an office waiting for an interview with the man inside, The ones admitted 


first are those having something to do with what already is in the mind. 


In other words, a textile man who was having trouble with wast 
would naturally be most interested in seeing an article on how some other 


operating executive had ended the trouble. 


Therefore the other ideas must wait outside in the ante-room of the 


mind until the man wants to see them. But they may send in their cards 
or names and state what their business is, so that the man inside will know 
they are waiting. When he wants them he will admit them; he wants 


to take up the most pressing matters first. 


It’s the same way in reading COTTON. A textile executive in going 
over the pages will notice things he wants to read later. Or he will see 
something that he wants to call to the attention of somebody else, just as 
he might turn over some of his callers to a department head who could 
give them proper attention. 


Reading with a pencil and marking these paragraphs or articles —and 


advertisements may be just as helpful——makes a record of the idea-visitors 


that are waiting for attention. 


Then too, an executive may be reading COTTON away from his office. 
A great many do. Some prefer to read it at home in quiet. Others take 
it along on business trips. Here are occasions when the filing of a claim 


on some of the profitable ideas can be done at the time of discovery 


Pencil marks about articles and advertisements in COTTON are busi 


ness cards of valuable ideas likely to be needed sooner or later. 
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W. W. Arnold, Jr., General Superintendent, 


Manchester [Ga.] Cotton Mills. 

Milstead, [|Ga.|] Manufacturing Company. 
Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
General Chairman, Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 























“Tl think COTTON is the most instructive 
and interesting textile magazine that I have 


ever had the pleasure of reading.” 
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Those European Debts. 


Of all the international questions now before the coun- 
try, the one that has engaged the most continuing diseus- 
sion is that having to do with the big loans made by the 
United States to countries associated with ours in the clos- 
ing events of the World War. These debts, with accumu- 
lated interest, now total around $12,000,000,000. This 
is a staggering sum of money, amounting practically to all 
the gold bullion in the world and nearly four times all of 
our purchases from abroad during the last year. 


And of all international questions, there probably is 
most unanimity of opinion in this country on that one. 
It is that the debts should, even must, be collected. This 
opinion, as well as general discussion of the subject, has 
to do more with what ought to be than with what can or 
will be. While all agree that the debts ought to be paid, 
few who have given the subject close scrutiny have any 
notion that any large portion of them ever will be collect- 
ed. And not all are of the opinion that they can be ecol- 
lected profitably; that is, in money or its equivalent. 

There hasn’t been much said along those lines, for the 
simple reason that opinion for collection has been so over- 
whelming that it was useless, if not dangerous, to make 
statements of that kind. There is good reason to believe 
that the attitude of the Government towards the debts ques- 
tion has been a compromise with public opinion and what- 
ever otherwise might have been done. What this might 
have been is beyond speculation for the reason that it is 
evident the Government itself doesn’t know just what should 
be done decisively regarding the problem. 

It is one of the most puzzling economic problems that 
the Government ever has had on its hands. The past throws 
no light on it, for no such huge debts ever before were 
owed to one Government by others. The nearest to them 
were the debts owed to Great Britain following the Napo- 
leonie wars and which, at least in the main, were cancelled. 
Indemnities following successful war have been collected by 
government from government, but none has been so large 
as our war loans to Europe. Other countries are now 
endeavoring to make a somewhat similar collection, as in- 
demnity, from Germany but, so far, with no great success. 

The problem has been viewed, so far, largely as a moral 
one when it is predominately an economic one. The loans 
are thought of in terms of business obligations. But there 
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find that it doesn’t pay to collect a debt and modern law 


ess men somet 


is little exact analogy. 


Moreover, busii 


provides a refuge for debtors who are unable to pay. 

No doubt Europe can pay. Great Britain, which was 
most drawn on financially by the war, is paying. A few of 
the smaller countries have arranged to But others 
Italy declares practically 


pay. 
show little intention of doing so. 
that she won’t pay, and France hints to the point of declar- 
ation to the same effect. 

If they won’t pay, what are we to do about it? And 
Gold? We have far more than 
We don’t get much raw material, par- 


if they do pay, what in? 
we need. Goods? 


ticularly of kinds we don’t produce, from Europe. We 
get manufactured goods largely of kinds which we produce. 
Will it profit us to close down factories and wreck large 


investments by filling our markets with goods shipped from 
Europe to meet war loans? Moreover, shall we sell less 
and take more from Europe—our best customer—while 
the debts are being paid, and thus set back the industrial 
gains we have made? 

Recently the British Ambassador to this country de- 
clared that if we continue to collect from his government 
we must buy more and nfore of British goods. Among those 
who heard him were many who wore shirts made of a 
British material searcely heard of in this country a few 
years ago. A direct relation probably could be traced be- 
tween those shirts and payments on the British debts. Then, 
in the other direction, it might be possible to find a relation 
between those shirts and closed-down or slowed-up mills 
somewhere in the United States—and at a cost far greater 
than the eollections thus balanced. 

This doesn’t mean that the debts should be eancelled— 
not yet at any rate. It is possible that the collections ean 
be absorbed in the “invisible balances” trusted to by Her- 
bert Hoover. These are represented by loans abroad and 
by exchanges of goods in countries outside of Europe. 
More than a billion dollars went out of the country for 
foreign investment last year. It may be that we can col- 
lect, for example, from Great Britain in the form of South 
American coffee or East Indian rubber paid for with goods 
manufactured in Birmingham or Manchester. 

But Secretary Hoover’s invisible balance theory is 
yet to be proved. The lesson of history, that collections 
of this sort of debts must be made ultimately in the form 
of goods produced in the paying countries, still apparent- 
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ly holds. And it is natural for those countries to offer 
us goods that will supplant, in so far as possible, the sort 
which we produce. And it is natural for them, too, to jook 
elsewhere when practicable for what they want to buy. 

To collect any great proportion of the war debts in the 
form of European goods or increased volume of services— 
other than perhaps the entertainment of tourists—might 
be far more costly to us in the end than what we receive. 

So long as the debts stand we are provided with a mighty 
club which might be used in many ways helpful both to 
the United States and to Europe. To date, however, it 
has served only to arouse and intensify a feeling of rancor 
toward us. And this largely is because American public 
opinion revolves around the morals rather than the econom- 
ies of the question. Once the public comes around to the 
realization that, whatever the moral equation, no great 
proportion of the debts are likely ever to be collected in 
gold or goods, the economies of the problem will have a 
day in court. 


The Shipping Board’s Phantom Ships. 


For more than 800 apparently good sea-going steam 
ships that cost the public hundreds of millions of dollars 
to be sold, as scrap, for a few hundred dollars each would 
seem to be, off hand, an unwarranted and excuseless pro- 
ceeding. Yet that is what the majority group in the United 
States Shipping Board proposes to do—and, no doubt, 
wisely. 

[t is probably because of the superficial appearance 
of the proceeding that the chairman of the board has be- 
sought Henry Ford to buy and scrap the ships; for the 
popular mind evidently will not associate the name of the 
flivver king with any business proceeding that isn’t holy. 
Though in buying the ships he would be as canny as in 
other operations that inure to his great prosperity, Ford 
probably would render a great public service in thus con- 
spiring to wipe from existence these glaring evidences of 
the most stupendous blundering the country ever knew. 

When viewed uncomparisoned, they are good vessels. 
But in reality they are little mofe than phantom erait. 
They were built during the war, hurriedly, for an immediate 
emergency need. They were designed unintelligently. They 
are too small and not properly equipped for long distance 
service and they are so constructed that few of them can be 
re-equipped economically. Searcely any of them has ren- 
dered any service, all of them merely rusting at anchor 
and absorbing an upkeep cost that swells the continuing 
losses on Shipping Board operations. 

These vessels might come in handily in case of war, 
which fact gives validity to the argument of the majority 
members of the board that they should be retained as war 
reserves. Handier still would be large fleets of privately 
owned and properly equipped ships—but such are not apt 


{ 


to come into existence so long as these phantom ships of 
the Shipping Board frown with threat of ruinous com- 
petition backed by the Treasury of the United States. 
Those members of the Shipping Board who oppose the 
scrapping plan are the ones who look with most sympathy 
on the theory of government ownership and operation. If 
the spending of more than five billions of dollars on gov- 


ernment ownership and operation has resulted in failure, 
by what argument ean such a theory be sustained? If 
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privately owned shipping should develop to a point desirable 
for national economy and safety, those who favor the the- 
ory would demand that these Government ships be put ix 
service ostensibly to keep rates down but, in fact, to wreck 
private enterprise. Private interests know very well that 
they can’t compete with the Federal Treasury and they 
are not apt to take the great risk of being crushed by such 
competition. That risk faces them so long as there is in 
the hands of a politically made-up board in Washington 
an immense tonnage of vessels—any kind of vessels— 
which might be brought into use at any time, the public 
meeting the losses as it is meeting those on present Ship- 
ping Board operations. Hence these ships should be dis- 
posed of—even, if necessary, by reducing them to scrap. 
The fact that they are of steel raises them but slightly above 
the futile flotilla of wooden ships which long ago were 
scuttled. 

Whatever the Shipping Board does as to this or any 
other matter, there is one thing which Congress by all means 
should do at its next session. It should get rid of the 
Board as an agency for holding and operating ships. If 
a regulatory body of the kind is needed—which is doubt- 
ful—the board might be retained for those quasi-judicial 
functions for which it chiefly was created. Of all modern- 
day operations of government those carried on through this 
board have been the most costly and on the whole the most 
futile. Whatever remains of its ships and its Emergency 
Fleet Corporation should be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce, where they would have the benefit at least 
of one-man control as against the multiple management 
which time after time has proven to be impossible in sueh 


operations. 


The New Immigration. 


Operations of the severely restrictive immigration law 
passed by Congress in 1924 now cover a year’s time. All 
of the figures are not yet available but the law seems to 
have worked very well, particularly in cutting down the 
number of all, and especially undesirables, who seek to 
come into the country as immigrants. The total legal im- 
migration for the last fiscal year was not much if any more 
than 250,000, whereas only a few years ago more than 
a million came in each year. A majority of those who 
now come are from countries in this hemisphere, to the 
peoples of which no quota restrictions apply. These come 
chiefly from Canada and Cuba. The bulk of the European 
immigrants have come, as was expected, from “Nordic” 
lands, like Great Britain and Seandinavia. The immigra- 
tion from Russia and Southwestern Europe has_ been 
negligible, as the allowable quotas for those countries are 
small. Italian immigration was offset, for instance, by 
the return of former immigrants to their native land. 

No one knows what the illegal immigration has amount- 
ed to. Present laws have caused the “bootlegging” of 
aliens to become a big industry. A large number no doubt 
have been slipped into the country. This phase of the 
problem is probably beyond complete solution. But as 
time widens the gap between immigrants and relatives or 
friends who would join them in this country, the evil will 
decline. 


Many students of the subject say that the selective prin- 
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ciple, on which the national policy is now fixedly based, 
should be carried further. Under the quota allowances, 
immigrants are permitted to come in the order of appli- 
cation for the privilege. The only passing on of individ- 
uals relates merely to physical condition and ability to read. 
A shoe string peddler can get in as easily as a farmer or 
stone cutter. 

Since they are to be selected, why not choose them with 
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reference to the country’s need as well as their own desir 


to come? If that were done intelligently, immigration could 


be used constructively for the country’s benefit. The 


in great part, it merely tends to pile up where least needed 
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trouble with past and even present immigration is that, 


Cotton Cloth Analysis 


BY ARTHUR H. DICK 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR.) 





Value of Cloth Analysis 
The ability to analyze cloth samples, and analyze them 


right, is one of the most valuable assets of any practical 
mill man or designer. One of the best methods to follow 
in order to become proficient in analyzing cloth samples is 
to make a complete analysis of every type of cloth that 
ean be secured. In this way an ambitious person will 
secure a wide and varied knowledge of the weaves, counts 
and types of yarns, and constructions used in an equally 
wide and varied class of fabrics. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the necessary time required to analyze a cloth 
sample properly be given the work. Faulty or careless 
work leads one nowhere, and seldom does one any good. 
It is an excellent idea to carefully record the weave, drafts, 
and particulars of each sample, as it is analyzed, in a per- 
manent form. <A form providing space for these partieu- 
lars is given further on in the text. 
Preliminaries. 

When given a cloth sample to analyze, the first point 

is to distinguish between the face and the back of the fab- 





ric. With most cotton cloths this a simple matter, as the 
face shows the pattern clearer and better than the back. 
However, there are some fabrics that vex the most ex- 
perienced, and there are many fabrics such as warp-face 
sateens, filling-face sateens, corduroys, piques, bedford 
cords, and backed fabries in which the face is apparent at 
first sight. Practice, alone, soon sets one right in this mat- 
ter. 

Another point is that of distinguishing between the 
warp and filling. The first thing to look for in the cloth is 
reed marks, made by the steel splits in the reed being bent 
out of place, crowding some of the ends together and leav 
ing a space between others. These reed marks always run 
in the direction of the warp. If the reed marks do not show 
prominently, which is usually the case in well finished fab- 
ries, the cloth sample should be held up to the light. It 


in a true economic or social sense instead of filling up niches 
of real need that can be provided for only by rigid per- 
sonal selection. 

will be seen that the warp ends le straight in the cloth, 
owing to the fact that the warp is under great tension dur- 
ing weaving, while the filling, it will be noted, has a wavy 
appearance, as there is practically no tension on it during 





weaving. In case the fabric a striped pattern, the 


stripes always run in the direction of the warp; while if the 
fabric contains a gingham pattern, the checks do not form 
perfect squares but are slightly elongated in the direction 
of the warp. The latter effect is illustrated in Fig. 2. 


Warp Pattern. 


When the fabric contains warp yarns of different 
counts, materials, or colors, it is necessary to make out a 
warp pattern. This is accomplished by taking one repeat 
of the warp pattern and indicating on paper the manner 
in which the colors are arranged in the cloth, according to 
the number of ends of each count, material, or color. For 


example, in a gingham woven with 40s warp, the colors are 


arranged: 22 ends of white, 8 ends of slate, 22 ends of 
white, 8 ends of red, 22 ends of white, 8 ends of tan, 22 
ends of white, and 8 ends of green. The proper method of 
showing this warp pattern on paper is as follows: 
White 22 22 22 22 88 ends 
Slate 8 8 ends 
Red 8 8 ends 
Tan 8 8 ends 
Green 8 8 ends 
Total ends in pattern ..... ee 120 


Filling Pattern. 

The filling pattern is shown on paper in the same man- 
ner as the warp pattern, viz., according to the number of 
picks of each count, material, or color. 

Dissecting the Weave. 

Dissecting the weave is one of the most important duties 
connected with the analysis of a fabric, and it requires a 
great deal of practice and study in order to obtain the 
correct weave, in the case of a fancy pattern. After one 
has become proficient in this, it takes but a view or two of 
the fabrie with a pick glass to determine the weave. The 
weave, when placed on design paper, ind eates the manner 
of interlacing the warp and filling to form the fabric. In 
this connection it is assumed that the reader is acquainted 
with the ordinary methods employed to designate the weave 
on design paper, i.e., that filled-in squares indicate warp 
raised over filling and that squares left blank indicate fill- 
ing floating over warp. To dissect a cloth sample one 

: ; 


should be provided with a dissecting needle. A sketch of 


a needje of this type is shown in Fig. 3, consisting of an 
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ordinary sewing needle with its eye-end sunk into a wooden 
handle, the handle being about one-half inch in diameter 
and three inches long. 

There are several methods of dissecting a weave in com- 
mon use among designers, but as they are essentially synon- 
ymous one method will be used here as an example for the 


fig 3 


reader to go by in dissecting any cloth sample he may en- 
counter. This method consists of picking out one warp end 
at the time and indicating on design paper the picks which 
it floats over. 





Before starting to dissect the weave several warp ends 
should be removed from the left-hand side of the sample. 
A view of the sample used for illustration is given in Fig. 
4, showing ten or a dozen warp ends removed from the left- 
hand side. The sample is next taken between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand with the left-hand edge 
farthest away from the body. Then, taking the disseeting 
needle in the right hand, push the first end a short ways 
from the body of the sample, and, starting with the first 
pick, notice whether the first warp end is over or under the 
first pick. If it is over, a mark should be placed in the 
lower left-hand corner of the design paper, corresponding 
to the point where the first end and the first- pick of the 





sample interlace. In case the warp end is under the pick 
of filling the square on the design paper is left blank. 
When dissecting a weave, it is a good plan to prick the 
square on the design paper with the dissecting needle when 
it is desired to indicate a warp end raised, and then fill in 
the squares so marked after the weave has been completely 
dissected. In this way much time is saved, as one does not 
have to lay down the dissecting needle and piek up a pen 
or a brush. The interlacings of the first end are then fol- 
lowed through in the sample and indicated on design paper 
in the same manner as on the first pick. After the inter- 
lacings of the first end have been indicated on design paper 
this end is removed from the sample and the second end is 
pushed a short ways from the body of the cloth. Proceed 
with this end as with the first, and so on with the remaining 
ends until one repeat of the weave has been dissected. It 
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is sometimes advisable to carry out the dissecting to two 
repeats in order to be sure that one complete repeat has 
been found. 

The dissecting of a sample can be started on any end 
and yet the result will differ from the result obtained by 
starting on another end. Fig. 5 (a) and (b), which are 
the weaves obtained by dissecting the sample shown in Fig. 
4, illustrate this point. In both cases the weave is the 
same and each is correct, the difference being that the 
dissecting was started on different ends in each ease. 

The Harness Draft. 

The harness draft is taken from the weave, and when 
obtaining this it is well to arrange the draft with due re- 
gard to the weaving of the fabric. In the case of two dis- 
tinct weaves in one pattern it is best to draw the weave 
having the greatest number of ends on the front harnesses. 
The advantage is two-fold. For example, take the case of 
combining a twill weave with a plain weave. As there 
are more ends of the plain than of the twill, more 
ends of the plain are liable to break when weaving and it 
is easier to draw a broken end through a front harness 
than through a back harness. Also, the strain on the ends 
drawn through the front harnesses is less than that on 
the ends drawn through the back harnesses, and this facili- 
tates the weaving of the fabric. 

When making out the harness draft for a weave it 
should be remembered that a straight draft is best for all 
weaving purposes, as this eliminates the possibility of 
How- 
ever, there are cases where it is advisable to employ more 


error when the weaver is drawing in a broken end. 


harnesses than are necessary when weaving high sley goods. 
For instance, it is a common practice to draw the plain 
weave on four harnesses when the goods are of a high sley. 
In this case the ends are drawn-in in a 1, 3, 2, 4 order, as 
in this way the first and second harnesses work as one as 
well as the third and fourth harnesses. Fig. 6 shows the 
harness draft for the weave shown in Fig. 5 (a). 
The Chain Draft. 

The chain draft is obtained from the weave and the har- 
ness draft. There are as many rows of pegs in the chain 
as there are harnesses employed to weave the fabric, and 
each row of pegs represents the raising and lowering of its 
corresponding harness on each pick. In the chain draft, a 
filled-in square, or a square marked with a cross, indicates 
the harness raised, while a square left blank indicates the 
harness lowered. In Fig. 6 the first end is drawn through 
the first harness, therefore the first end of the weave shown 
in Fig. 5 (a) shows the manner of raising and lowering the 
first harness. By referring to the chain draft, Fig. 6 (a), it 
is shown that in the first vertical row of the chain there is 
a peg for every filled-in square in the first end of the weave, 
as indicated by the crosses in the chain draft. The pegging 
plan for the remaining ends is obtained in the same manner 
as that of the first end. 

Analyzing a Cloth Sample. 

In order that the method of analyzing a cloth sample 
may be made clearer to the reader, a typical cotton fabrie 
is taken as an example and analyzed. The facts and par- 
ticulars obtained from the analysis are then collected and 
recorded in the form shown in Fig. 7. The fabric under 
discussion is a narrow cotton sheeting of the type common 
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The first thing to do is to find the face of the fabric 


and to distinguish the warp from the filling. These par- 
ticulars having been determined, the contraction of the 
warp and of the filling should be found and the percentages 
recorded on the analysis sheet under the headings “Warp 











in Fig. 7. 
Methods for finding these particulars have previously been 
given. (See Corron for February, 341.) 

Next, a sample of the cloth exactly 1 inch by 1 inch 
When 
cutting a sample from the piece with a die, as in this case, 


contraction” and “Filling contraction,” as shown 
1925, page 


(1 square inch) is cut from the piece with a die. 





the edges of the die should be 
parallel to the warp and fill- 
ing threads. Thus, the warp 
and filling threads in the sam- 
ple will be at right angles to 
the edges of the sample cut, 
insuring threads of the same 
length. After the 
sample is weighed on an an- 
alytical balance, the weight 
converted into grains and re- 
corded in the space provided 
on the analysis sheet. Then, 
remove the warp and fillng 


cutting, 


from the sample, counting the 
ends and picks as they are re- 
moved and keeping each sep- 
arate from the other. After 
the weights of the warp and 
filling threads contained in 
the sample have been found 
they are recorded on the an- 
alysis sheet together with the 
number of ends and picks. The 
width within selvages is 
found by measuring with a 
yard stick, and the width of 
the selvages (found on each 
side of the cloth) is taken 
with a pair of dividers and 
then measured on a small steel rule. Note that the selvage 
ends have been counted and recorded with the width of the 
Under the heading “Remarks” the manner in 
In most cotton cloths 





selvages. 
which the cloth is reeded is given. 
the warp in the body of the cloth is reeded 2 per dent and 
that in the selvages 4 per dent. In fancy patterns and in 
fabries of special construction this statement does not hold 


true. 
Finding the Requirements. 


1. Warp pattern. Under this heading the manner in 
which the warp is arranged in the cloth according to the 
number of ends of each color, count, or material is given. 
As the warp in this fabric is white and of the same material 
and counts, it is sufficient to simply state “White.” 

Like the warp, the filling is white 
Therefore, “White” 


2. Filling pattern. 


-- 


and of the same material and counts. 
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is all that is necessary to be indicated. 


3. Weight of one yard of cloth, including selvages. It 
was found that one square inch weighs 1.36 grains, As the 
cloth is 36 inches wide and as there are 36 inches in one 
yard, the product of the three divided by 437.5 (7,000 ~ 
16) gives the weight in ounces of one yard. 

4. Ends in warp. The product of the sley and width 
plus the number of selvage ends gives the total number of 
ends in the warp. 

5. Patterns in the warp. 
obvious that there are no patterns in the warp. 

6. Counts of the warp. The warp ends weighed were 
taken from a sample of one square inch. Since the number 
of ends in this sample is 84, this gives 84 inches of warp 
in the sample. But, to this must be added the percentage 
of warp contraction, 3.78 inches, which gives 87.78 inches, 
Then, using the rule for 


As the warp is white it is 


the total length of warp weighed. 
finding the counts when the length in inches and the weight 
in grains are given, the counts of warp are found. 

7. Counts of filling. The number of picks in this sam- 
ple is 80, and this gives 80 inches of filling in the cloth. 
But, after adding the percentage of filling contraction, 14 
inches, a total length of 94 inches is the result. The rule 
used for finding the counts of the filling is the same as the 
one used for finding the counts of the warp. 

8. Weight of warp, including selvages, in one yard of 
cloth. This requirement is found by using the rule for find- 
ing the weight of warp in a piece of cloth when the counts, 
length of cloth, warp contraction, sley, and width are 
known; the exception in this case being that the weight is 
found in ounces by multiplying the terms in the numerator 
by 16. 

9. Weight of filling in one yard of cloth. This require- 
ment is found by using the rule for finding the weight of 
filling yarn in a piece of cloth when the length, width, fill- 
ing contraction, pick, and counts are known. Multiply the 
terms in the numerator by 16 to obtain the weight in ounces. 

10. Width at reed, including selvages. The product 
of the width of the cloth and 100 per cent plus the per- 
centage of filling contraction gives the width at reed. 

11. Reed number. The rule given under “Reed Calcu- 
lations” in “Cotton Cloth Calculations” (see Corron for 
February, 1925) is used to find this requirement. 

12. Yards per pound. Multiply the number of square 
inches weighed by 7,000 and divide by the weight in grains 
times the width, including selvages, times 36. 
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CLOTH ANALYSIS SHEET. 


Fabric CO7 T* ON SHEL LING Date March el (Geo 195 
Data:_/ sq. in. = AJGearains. Sley: = .68 grains. Pick: = .68crains. 
Width within. selvages: 25.Finches, re to width for selvages: a inch = 
48 ends, Warp contraction: 4.5%. Filling contraction: 


Remark8!_Bealy of chtp reeded 2 per dent 
| 


IS GS eee 


1}. Warp pattern: 


White. 


Filling pattern: 
White. 


Weight of one yard of cloth, including selvages: 


= 4.028 ounces. 


Total number of ends in warp: 


84 x 35-5 = 2982 + 48 = 3030 ends 


Patterns in warn: 


None. 


Counts of warp. 


8778 x 7000 _ 
36x 68 x&40 ~ 29:85; 


Counts of filling: 


94 x Z000 
36 x 68 x 640 = 3’ 99Gs 


Weight of warp, including selvages, in one yard of cloth 


3OIOX S762 x/E6 _ 2.0/8 
36 x%29-88/x840 °° — ounces 


Weight of filling in one yard of cloth: 
60 x 42.3 x /6 _ 
3/-998x 840 ~ 2-O// ovnces 
Width at reed, including selvages: 
SE x//75 = 42.3 inches 


Reed nunber: 


296222 =/4YH _ eer 
4G+a= 725° IJ O83 + 42.3=F#IS 5H reed 


Yards per pound: 


siege... . 5 
LIC x36 XIE 3-9/7/ yards. 


Weave, Harness and Chain Drafts shown on design paper. 


FIG. 7 


N. B.—As a check, or proof, of the analysis the sum of plain weave. This fabric can be woven on two shades of 
the results found in requirements 8 and 9 should compare harnesses, but, on account of the relatively high sley, the 
favorably with the result found in requirement 3. author recommends using four shades. Co sequ iently, there 

Weave, Harness and Chain Drafts. will be four vertical rows of pegs in the chain. Fig. 8 

A glance at the fabric shows that it is woven with the shows the weave, harness and chain drafts, me a view of 
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the fabric analyzed. 
Use of Constants in Cloth Analysis. 

The use of constants in cloth analysis saves a great deal 
of time and, as there are fewer terms to contend with, the 
liability of error in solving an equation is greatly lessened. 
However, it is practically impossible to derive constants 
for all the equations entering into the analysis of a cloth 


sampie, as the terms in many of them differ in the analysis 
of different fabrics. Yet, with particular reference to the 
analysis method given here, it is apparent that constants 
derived from some of the equations prove practical when 
carried into every day use. In view of this fact, the author 
presents the constants for the equations given herewith, 
showing the equation from which they are derived, how they 
are derived, and their use in practice. 

The equations are taken from the answers to certain of 
the requirements shown on the cloth analysis sheet in Fig. 
7, and the constants derived may be used in these equations 
in the analysis of any cloth sample. Only those equations 
where it is practical to derive a constant are considered. 

3. Weight of one yard of cloth, including selvages: 
The equation is— 
weight in grains 


“N\ 


36 width in inches 





437.5 
As 36 always appears in the numerator and 437.5 in 
the denominator, 36 is divided by 737.5 and the constant 
.08228 is the result. Then, substituting this constant in the 
equation we have: 
.08228 \ width in inches & weight in grains = 
in ounces. 


— —— = weight in ounces. 


- weight 


— = 4.028 ounces. 


Example: -————— 
437.5 
Using the constant: .08228 36 1.36 
6. Counts of warp: The equation is: 
length in inches < 7,000 


= 4.028 ounces. 


= counts. 


36 & weight in grains & 840 
Note that 7,000 always appears in the numerator and 
36 %< 840 in the denominator. If 7,000 is divided by the 
product of 36 and 840 the constant .2315 is obtained. Then, 
substituting this constant in the equation we have: 
.2315 % length in inches 
Sa ———_——- == Gounts. 
Weight in grains 
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87.78 > 7,000 
Example: —— _ 
36 x .68 & 840 
2315 < 87.78 
Using the constant: ———— == 29.881s. 
.68 





== 29.881s 


7. Counts of filling: 

The constant for this equation is the same as the one 
used in finding the counts of the warp, .2315, and it is 
substituted in the same way. 

94 X 7,000 
Example: - — <= 31.998s. 
36 & .68 « 840 

Using the constant: 

2315 & 94 
.68 

These constants constitute the ones usually employed in 

It is not denied that 





== 31.998s (32s practically). 


the analysis of a cotton cloth sample. 
constants could be used for other equations on the analysis 
sheet, namely requirements 8, 9 and 12, but their use has 


proved to be impractical so far as saving time and reducing 


the liability of error are concerned. 
Analyzing a Gingham. 

The analysis of the gingham is offered to illustrate 
some points not taken up in the analysis of the sheeting. 
Constants are also used wherever possible to shorten and 
simplify the work. 

It is apparent at first sight that the counts of the dif- 
ferent colored yarns in the warp and that the counts of the 


There- 
fore, it is not necessary to weigh the threads of each color 
Neither 
is it necessary to cut a sample of more than one square inch 
in order to obtain a basic weight. Instead, the analysis is 
started and worked out the same as the analysis of the 


different colored yarns in the filling are the same. 


of yarn separately in order to obtain their counts. 


sheeting. If there were cords or twist in either the warp 
or filling of this fabric, each would have to be weighed and 
considered separately and a sample containing two square 
inches would have to be cut from the piece. However, it 
is important that the warp and filling patterns be deter- 
mined and the results indicated on the analysis sheet, as 


shown in Fig. 9. 
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CLOTH ANALYSIS SHEET, 


Fabric CINGHTAM pate/V QS ch Ll G25 


Data:_/_sq.in. /./ grains. Sley: -$9grains. Pick: 68 -5/ grains 
Width within selvages: J2_inches. Add to width for selvages: s_ inch = 
48ends. Warp contraction: 5% Filling contraction: 

Remarks: ‘ 


Warp pattern: 
Blve 
White 
Ye/low 

Filling pattern: 

Blve 14 14 
White lé /d fd 
Yellow lg =/4 

Weight of one yard of cloth, including selvages: 


08228x%32:5x1-4=2-94¢2 ounces. 


Total number of ends in warp: 


72 x 32 = 2304 +48 =2352 ends 


Patterns in warp: 


2304+ 96 =24 palterms. 


Counts of warp: 


ed 5 73-6 _ 


Counts of iis 
25x 1378 - 55.49, 


Weight of warp, including selvages, 


378 


= 32 
6 6 1-8 
6 = 


28 
=42 


/6 
=96 ends ina pattern 


=84 picks ina pattern. 


29.662, 


in one yard of cloth’ 





/6 
361 29662840 = (ISS ounces. 


Weight of filling in one yard of cloth: 


S8x 35292 XO. 


Width at ‘sat, including selvages: 
32:5 x 1-085 = 35-252 inches 
Reed number: 
2IO4 -2= “2-2 
48 2=4= 


Yards per pound: 


‘4 x ZOOO 
//x 36x 32-5 


Weave, Harness and Chain ,Drafte shown on design paper. 


= /164.2395-252 =*33.0/9 reed 


= S439 yards. 


FIG. 9 


If the reader understands the analysis of the sheeting 
and the use of constants in analyzing a fabric, he should not 
experience any difficulty in understanding the analysis of 


the gingham. The weave, harness and chain drafts shown 


in Fig. 8 apply to the gingham, while an illustration of the 
fabric is given in Fig. 10. 
Nov. Ist 
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Stock per Weight. 


standar -ounts, increases . 
in standard counts, increas« cloth, “ieeelf. 


that the fine or large-number- 
ed counts represent the great- 
est yardage per weight. 

significance of this is that 


expansion or diminution of 


a a _, the fiber. 
cloth weights is an easily-fig- 
ured function of the count. 
Figure A. 

Since cotton is a constant fiber throughout its process- 


the old standard ones. 


ing, in spite of the effect of moisture upon it, and does 
not bear an alteration, like silk and wool, that affects this 


ratio of size to yardage in certain counts, there is another 
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Figure A. 
significance to the matter. Processing conditions (viz., 
quantities, variations and treatments) can be planned easily 
upon the basis of this uniform ratio of size and length. 
Furthermore, it simplifies, to the ultimate the control of 
novelty and mixed fabrics, since the ability to predict ef- 
fects of process treatment upon the cotton portion is upon 
the actual yardage of cotton in the fabric. 

Strength per Size of Count. (Fig. B.) 

Combed and carded cotton varies in strength with the 
size of fiber, in similar fashion, of course. Starting with 
the strength advantage on the side of the combed yarn, it 
approaches a state of approximately equal strength with the 
counts. Of that decision as to 
which type of operation is of chief advantage must rest, 
in the finer counts, with the effect either produces upon 
the thread, in finish and in other qualities outside of comb- 


This fact suggests opportunities to save 


finer course this means 


ing and carding. 


manufacturing costs, in certain cloths, or at least to study 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


Next in importance to the materials which enter into 
- the construction of plant and productive machinery are 
The yardage of cotton yarn, the elementary raw materials of fiber which make the 
But, whereas the ordinary properties of 
uniformly with the count, SO these are common knowledge, the significance of one 
compared with all the others may be overlooked. 
Diversification in style, exceptional quality in prod- 
One uct, and the ingenuity in design which makes and hoids 
dominance in sharply competitive markets depends, first 


» of all, upon exact and comparative information about 
With this completely in hand the range is 
considerably widened for new creations, and for im- 3 
provement and reduction of manufacturing cost upon 
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the possibilities of such saving 
where allowable. 

The early stages of all tex 
tile manufacturing are filled 
with detail, custom, and tradi- 


tion. Is it not possible that 


study of such items and rela- 


tions as this between combed 


and carded yarn strengths 


may make for the profitable 


combination of some, and of 


the elimination, at least in certain cloths, of others? Even 
if this policy alter present types of machines it would be 
worth the effort if it would materially cut the cost of manu- 


facturing. 
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Figure B. 
Fiber Properties and Machine Development. 

It is a curious thing that the modern period of textile 
tanufacturing history is singularly lacking in outstand- 
ing invention. Ingenious devices and detailed improve- 
ments there are, in plenty, but eventful principles, com- 
parable with the principle of mercerizing, the cotton gin, 
and the jacquard loom there are not. Perhaps this condi- 
tion is the outcome of too close an application to machine 
detail, rather than the study of principle and property. 

We are, perhaps, justified in basing all modern con- 
structive effort upon scientific principles, because of the 
foundation this provides for later development. 
Therefore, it seems logical to suppose that modern effort, 


secure 


productive of such far-reaching accomplishments as these 
earlier famous ones, must come about through study of the 
very little things, in principle and method. As these are 
studied and delved into more and more deeply the effective 
combinations and principles will be reached. 

Adjustment of Weight, Length and Size. (Fig. C.) 

The various common textile fibers differ widely in their 
We are apt to stop, with this com- 
parison without appreciating the reverse consideration, 


yardage per pound. 


viz., of length per given weight. 

The problem of mill remnants and the scheduling of 
requirements of various stocks and colors for regulars and 
specials can be very much perfected by paying more at- 
tention to this second ratio. 
thing about the two ratios is that the order of ascent, 
from least to greatest quantity, is not that which a casual 
thought would indicate. This is just as applicable to the 


Perhaps the most significant 
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mill man as to the layman. The weight and the length course, with the temperature, increasing with the decrease 


which similar units of the several fibers bear to each other in temperature. 
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To know that wool One significant feature of this is e 
extent to which a plant may be justified in going to main- 


sideration of the 





should be instant data in the mind. 






tain lower temperatures for conditioning, in view of the 








slight advantage between a high and a low 
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Figure C. 
yarn has the greatest length per pound of these fibers, in temperature and the investment cost ¢ eiiataiae 
€ = —s . ya dppata US 
a given size, and that cotton and spun silk hold, equally, achieve the ideal. Cotton manufacturing is on too close 






the low place in weight per yardage, are bases of many a margin to take on every luxury of ideal conditions u 






valuable decisions affecting textile fabrics. less it can show a rapid tendency to help in the budget 
Processing Effects—Moisture Regain. (Fig. D.) of expense, 






The ability of cotton to take on moisture is a phenom- Perhaps this would be an ideal field for chemical re 
enon the characteristic nature of which is independent of search, toward the discovery of a chemical or other sv1 


the temperature of the operation. The regain varies, of thetic 
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The Asheville convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 











ciation was arranged to be a red letter occasion, and the was elected chairman of the board of governors, and 1 
event beyond doubt fulfilled all plans for its success. The joo, poy oe 
e 3 - ‘ ( ne 1e\ members added . , 
meeting was held at the Kenilworth Inn, on Friday and ,.  ,, , ; ‘ , 
zi erms: Carl R. Harris, assist t supe nde Ir . ral 
Saturday, June 19th and 20th. ow) ‘ sg 
. C.) Mills, and chairman of the spinning division: Willia 
In the first place, the program was prepared to have W. Arnold, Jr. cenera superintendent, Hillside Cottor 






) ‘epresentatives fr he ceveral associations of : 5 ; 
present representative from the everal associations ol Mills, T nity Cotton M . Unity Spinnine Mille. LaQrann 





southern mill financial executives, who brought greetings (Ga Milstead (Ga.) Mannfact ( iM 
ey sult ad a. a ilacturing » and Manchester 





of their fellow executives, and through brief talks gave in- (Ga.) Cotton M me a Textile 0 
si ‘ it iis, Ana pvreneral chairma Lextile neratine 
, Textile Opera 





spiration to the operating men who compose the Southern fxeeutives of Georgia: and Frank K. Petree superintend. 





Textile Association in their efforts toward serving the In- ent, Swift Manufacturine Com 





dustry. Edwards, superints ndent, [een rlee Mill] : Ine.. M nroe, N 





Secondly, the attendance was much better than had been C., was re-elected. 







anticipated by the most sanguine of those connected with F Gordon Col 
> ‘ Ps rordaon obb, genera manager, | ancaster Q 

the arrangements, as the meeting drew a large number of Cotton’ Mill = srtage 

“ * , olton Mulls, a former president of the Association. and 
delegates from practically every southern textile state. : pas Sag, pilin pater Bo win 
an . 3 - . ‘ the originator of the discussion meet ng was elected seecre- 
The selection of the Inn as the meeting place was unan- , é dis i 

tary-treasurer of the Association. As seeretarv. he sueceed 






imously approved, the Association having been there two 4 pp 1 
eo 4 A. b. Carter, resigned, and as treasurer Sizemore 
f its location i oe ; 





years previously, and the wonderful scenery o rere ee 
" : superintendent, Ame} ear Sp nninge Company Greeny 


and excellent service from the hotel added much to the ca ae 
dS. U., who moved that t] ffie } » AE Lee 


1at the ofhiees be consolidatec 






enjoyment of the occasion. Finally, and very important, 
Southern Textile meetings are becoming more and more ef- 
fective and helpful as each convention comes round, and 





| } . ‘ } ; . 
Columbus Ga., was selected as the place for the Fall 







tine f the Re Spee +] r { 1 1 1 
meeting of the Association, the time of which 1 be estab- 





lished later by the officers 





this meeting added one more definite mark of progress. 
In the election of officers, Oscar D. Grimes, vice-president The morning session was opened on Friday morning, 
and general manager of the Athens (Ga.) Manufacturing June 19th, with the invocation, by Frank K. Petrea, follow 
Company, was made president; William H. Gibson, until ing which Marshall Dilling, superintendent, A. M. Smvre 
recently superintendent of the Union-Buffalo Mills Com- Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C., president of the hie 


pany, Union, S. C., was elected vice-president; L. R. Gil- ciation, presented the annual address of the president 
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President Dilling’s Address. 

Mr. Dilling said in part: 

“As we take a retrospective view of qurselves we can 
always remember the unpleasant things that we have been 
through but in the course of time we should forget those 
things and attempt to see only the best there is in life and 
the things that have been uplifting for ourselves and our 
fellow men and I hope that such will be the case with the 
members of this Association. The greatest pleasure that 
has come to me during the past year and which I expect to 
always remember with satisfaction, has been the opportunity 
of trying to serve the members of this Association and in 
doing what I could in my humble way to advance the interest 
of the Association and the Industry that we represent and 
to bring about a better feeling of friendship and cooperation 
among the representatives of our industry and if possible 
to put it on a higher plane, so that our standards will be 
of the highest order. If I have been able to accomplish any- 
thing along this line, I shall feel that my efforts have been 
worth while and I am very grateful for the privilege that 
has come to me in being honored with the highest office in 
your gift. 

“Many of the members of this Association have seen the 
great textile industry of the South grow from a very small 
industry, thirty years ago up to the present time, when we 
are the representatives of more than 15 million spindles 
which now consume more than half of the cotton consumed 
in the United States. While we have witnessed this phe- 
nomenal growth in spindles and capital invested, we have 
also witnessed a more marvelous growth in the ability of 
our citizenship to adapt itself to the new industrial condi- 
tions and to meet them so successfully. In one generation 
we have advanced from manufacturers of the coarsest and 
lowest grades of cotton goods to the successful production 
of the world’s finest fabrics. We can boast of the great 
advantages with which nature has so abundantly blessed 
us but the real reason for our success is in the personnel 
of our industry. I do not recall that history has recorded 
the story of a people that has changed from an agricultural 
class to an industrial people in one generation and in that 
brief time been able to stand with any people or country in 
its ability to produee the highest quality goods that can be 
manufactured. Such is the story in brief of the textile in- 
dustry in the South. I am of the opinion that now would be 
a very appropriate time for some historian to begin writing 
the story of this marvelous advancement, so that it may be 
handed down to the coming generations in such form and 
compiled from such authentic sources that its aeeuracy could 
not be questioned, because the story is so marvelous that 
unless it is compiled in such a manner it will meet with 
criticism and many will not be willing to believe the won- 
derful story. 

“While we can look into the past with satisfaction at 
what we have accomplished, I think that we as represent- 
ative men of the great textile industry of the South should 
set our eyes to the future and continue to develop on the 
foundations that have been established, so that we will con- 
tinue to be an industry that will be truly representative of 
our great Southland, to its history and its tradition. While 
we marvel at what we have done, we doubt not that the fu- 
ture has much more in store than the past has given us and 
the task is to continue to go forward to develop our business 
and our country and to continue to give it all the good 
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things that have come to the South as a result of the develop- 
ment of the textile industry. 

“During the past year I have seen evidences of a better 
spirit of cooperation and understanding in our industry and 
as a result we are enjoying a period of harmony and good 
will and Jet us hope this feeling will continue to improve 
to the end, that the seed of discontent can not be sown 
again and that we can continue to enjoy the benefits that 
will come to our people while this condition continues and 
improves. 

“Since the close of the great world war, our business, like 
all other businesses, has gone through a period of re-adjust- 
ment and sometimes we think it has effected the textile 
industry more than anything else and during the past year 
we have gone through this fluctuation in business from a 
depression unprecedented in our history during the summer 
of 1924 to a period of reasonably good business in the win- 
ter of 1924-25, back to another depression at the present 
time, which we hope will be very brief and will be followed 
by a period of business that will allow us at least to be 
able to operate our plants full time. As a result of these 
conditions we are experiencing, we are being put to the 
test and I doubt not that we are coming out of it stronger 
and better prepared to continue the development of our 
industry on a sounder and more efficient basis than ever 
before. Let us hope that we will soon return to normaley 
and that these marked fluctuations in business are in the 
past and that we can carry on under more stable and uni- 
form conditions. 

“These conditions have brought us more and more to 
realize the need of closer coordination between the three 
phases of our business, the buying of the raw material, the 
manufacturing of the goods and the selling of the finished 
product, than we have been able to see the need of hereto- 
fore. We have observed instances in the South of mills that 
have been wonderfully successful, because of their ability to 
buy the raw material right and without much regard for the 
other phases of the business, and we have also seen instances 
in which other mills were successful because of their ability 
to manufacture or to sell correctly, but the conditions are 
such now and will be in the future that the most successful 
mills are those who give equal consideration to every phase 
of the business and to see that each is carried on efficiently 
and economically. As we are interested especially in the 
manufacturing of the goods we should be more vitally in- 
terested than ever before in knowing how to operate our 
mills more efficiently and economically, at the same time to 
continue to improve the quality as we have been doing in 
the past, so that we will be able to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for finer and higher grade of goods. As we have 
reached the forefront in our ability to meet these demands 
let us continue to improve our methods and policies until 
we shall have indisputable claim as the world’s greatest 
manufacturing center of cotton goods. 

“It has been my purpose during the past year as Presi- 
dent of your Association to continue its educational work 
that has been carried on for several years in the interchange 
of ideas for the improvements of our processes of manu- 
facturing, equipment and methods of carrying on our busi- 
ness. The conditions which we are passing through de- 
mand that we produce our goods more economically than 
we have been able to do in times past and I feel sure that 
during the year this idea has been impressed upon the 
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members of the Association and that results have been ac- 
complished in operating our plants more economically and 
effectively in ways other than reducing the wages of our 
employees and that through these improved methods many 
of our employees are enjoying a higher wage scale than at 
any time in the past. 
be accomplished along this line through the sectional meet- 
ings of our Association and through the textile papers that 
are cooperating so splendidly with our Association in carry- 


It is my opinion that much more can 


ing out its educational program. 

“The textile industry of the South has been the target 
for every kind of demagogue that the country has produced 
and this condition reached its climax during the past year 
when the 20th Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was submitted to the several states for ratification. 
It is doubted if there has been at any time a more danger- 
ous or insidious piece of legislation submitted to our coun- 
try than this amendment which not only affects every phase 
of our business, social, and economic life but strikes at the 
We 
are to be congratulated that the country was able to see 
the danger in such legislation and has overwhelmingly de- 
feated it. We should not rest on our laurels because of this 
victory, however, for it is only a question of time until this 


very root of our country’s greatest asset, the home. 
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or some similar legislation will be proposed in a different 
form and the safety of our country rests in our ability to 
be able to protect our time honored institutions and to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad and as free American cit- 
izens use what influence we have for what is best for our 
country. 

“During the past year our Association has continued 
its work without any new outstanding features but we hope 
that a great deal of good has been accomplished in the work 
of our sectional meetings along the line of educating our- 
selves to the best and most improved methods of manufac- 
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turing and to carry it on more economically, and it 1s 


gratifying to your president to find such interest in the 
work of the Association. The regular meetings of our 


sections have been held during the year with splendid at- 
tendance and interest and I believe that great good has 


resulted from these meetings. Too much credit can not be 


given to the chairmen of these various sections for the 
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splendid work that they have accomplished. This has been 
the outstanding work of our Association for several years 


and I know of nothing else that could have accomplished 


more than has been or can be accomplished by continuing 
this work. 
“You will notice from these remarks that the words 


efficiency and economy have received a great deal of atte 


tion. The conditions through which we are 


passing have 


caused us to see these needs more forcibly than ever before 


and in order to overcome the spirit of carelessness, ineffi- 


eney and extravagance that was so prevalent during and 


after the world war it is necessary that we study, develop 


and practice the most efficient methods and 


practices so 
My 


servation is that we have a few mills in the South yet who 





ob- 





that we can operate our mills more economically. 
have not learned these virtues and unless they are aroused 
to the necessities of the times it is only a question of time 
until they will be out of the running. 

“The Southern Textile Association has been for years a 
live and working organization that has accomplished great 
things for the textile industry and is today more firmly 
established and is wielding a greater influence and accon 
plishing more practical results in’ educating its members in 
efficient and economical methods than any other organiza- 
The future of our Association is very promising and 
While we have 


tion. 
we have a wonderful field in which to work. 
accomplished much it is insignificant compared with what 
ean be done in the future along educational lines, research 
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work, and creating a better spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness. My final word is a plea for the continuance 
of the great work that we have been doing until we shall 
have reached that higher and broader field of. usefulness and 
efficiency that will enable us to give to the world that full 
measure of service that we feel is our greatest privilege.” 

After Mr. Dilling’s address, the reports of the three dis- 
cussion division chairmen were heard. J. O. Corn, chair- 
man of the carding division, reported on the meeting held 
at Greenwood, S. C., on December 14th. A complete re- 
port of this discussion can be found in the January, 1925, 
issue of Corron. Carl R. Harris, chairman of the spinning 
division, reported on the March 13th meeting at Charlotte, 
N. C., which was reported in full in the April, 1925, num- 
ber of Gorron. During his report, Chairman Harris pre- 
sented a display of bobbins, submitted by a number of mills, 
which are being successfully used for filling wind on warp. 
The following information was given with each bobbin: 
Number of yarn; carded or combed, r.p.m. of spindle; 
twist multiplier used; length of stroke; size of ring and 
flange; band or tape drive; grade and staple of cotton; 
hank roving for spinning; r.p.m. of front roll; length of 
traverse; gauge of frame; and whether separators were 
used. The bobbins indicated a wide difference in the style 
used at various mills for this purpose, and was the object 
of much interest. Chairman L. L. Brown, of the weaving 
division, next reported on the meeting of that division at 
Anderson, 8S. C., on April 15th, which was reported in the 
May, 1925, issue of Corron. 

Addresses of Mill Presidents. 


The next and concluding feature of the morning ses 
sion consisted of short messages from prominent mill execu- 
The 
purpose of this was to create a closer contact and interest 
between the two branches of executives. The first of these 
speakers, introduced by A. B. Carter, secretary of the As- 
sociation, was Captain Ellison A. Smyth, of Flat Rock, 
N. C. Captain Smyth, who is the Dean of the southern 
textile industry, is president of the Balfour (N. C.) Mills. 
He is a former president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina, and he represented Presi- 
dent J. C. Evins, of the latter organization, at the Ashe- 
ville meeting. 

Captain Smyth brought greetings from the South Caro- 
lina association, as well as their felicitations upon the 
work being done by the Southern Textile Association. He 
pointed out that within the past ten years, wonderful strides 
have been made in the Association, particularly through 
the operation of the group meetings. He gave it as his 
opinion that no better service could be rendered by fhe 
Association than the continuance and development of these 
diseussions. Quoting Socrates, that “I am a part of all 
with whom I come in contact,” Captain Smyth encouraged 
the development of social intercourse as well as that of a 
business nature, that the influence of each member might 
help the other man. 


tives, representing the financial] executive associations. 


He laid upon the minds of the oper- 
ating executives the responsibilities of their positions at 
their own mills as to leadership and example. 

The next speaker, George S. Harris, was introduced by 
Osear D. Grimes. Mr. Harris, president of the Exposition 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., represented the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia, of which he was recently 
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re-elected president. Mr. Harris congratulated the Asso- 
ciation on the practical application which it is making of 
the Golden Rule in industry. Having been a member of 
the Association during the time he was an operating execu- 
tive, he said he naturally was gratified at the progress 
made. He urged the men to support and cooperate with 
the Association in its work. Mr. Harris commended the 
textile press for furnishing complete reports of the dis- 
cussions, which afforded those not in attendance to keep 
posted on current ideas. 

Having been formerly an overseer and a superintendent, 
Mr. Harris, appreciating the viewpoint of these positions, 
urged complete cooperation with the superior officers in 
the mills, stressing the fact that complete coordination of 
effort is necessary for successful results. He referred 
briefly to the present condition of the industry, and urged 
the men, in their positions, to practice efficiency and pro- 
duce quality. 

President Dilling next read a telegram from E. C. 
Dwelle, vice-president, Chadwick-Hoskins Company, and 
president of the Cotton Association of 
North Carolina, who was unable to attend. Mr. Dwelle ex. 
tended the congratulations of his Association, and pledged 
jts support in connection with the educational work being 
conducted by the Southern Textile Association. 

This concluded the session, and the members were turn 
A golf tournament was con- 


Manufacturers’ 


ed loose during the afternoon. 
ducted and participated in by a number of the men; others 
preferred to sit around the hotel and talk. 

Annual Banquet. 

At 7:30 o’clock on Friday evening, the annual ban- 
quet of the Association was held. The first feature was the 
perpetration of some so-called musie by the “Southern Tex- 
tile Association Orchestra.” This aggregation, consisting 
of Robert W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, Atlanta; 
Marion T. Grimes, superiniendent, Gluck Mills, Anderson, 
S. C.; H. E. Runge, Draper Corporation, Atlanta, and 
R. M. Matthews, superintendent, Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., coaxed some so-called instruments into 
some so-called music much to the anguish and suffering of 
the patient auditors. The fortitude and forbearance and 
ability to suffer evidenced by the crowd, as no fatalities 
were reported as a result of this ordeal, demonstrated why 
the southern textile industry has so well passed through the 
recent business depression. That “music” was an acid test 
on a man’s strength. 

Following the entertainment, the toastmaster, Mr. Dill- 
ing, called upon Mr. Philip to present the first speaker of 
the evening, who was William J. Vereen, vice-president, 
Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, president, Poulan (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills, and president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who attended the meeting as repre- 
sentative of this, the largest body of southern mill execu- 
tives. Mr. Vereen spoke briefly, assuring the men that 
his Association thoroughly believes in and encourages their 
work, and proffering the fullest measure of cooperation 
during his term of office. 

The concluding feature was a humorous address by Dr 
A. C. Chappell, of Asheville, N. 
most entertaining. 


C., whose remarks were 


The Saturday morning session was opened by Presi- 
dent Dilling at 9:30 o’clock. The first feature was an ad- 
dress by Marion W. Heiss, assistant superintendent, Rey- 
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olution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., and immediate 


past president of the Southern Textile Social Service As 
Mr. Heiss spoke in part as follows, his 


sociation. subject 


being 
The Mill Village Complex. 
“You as captains and lieutenants of the 
far more familiar with the detailed workings of your respec 


You 


also figure largely in your communities, exercising more in- 


industry are 


tive plants and departments than I could possibly be. 
fluence than you yourselves are conscious of. Some of you, 
no doubt, are students of conditions surrounding the textile 
industry as a whole and are conscious of the appearance 
and significance of new elements as they actually become 
contributing factors in the industry. 

“However, I do not believe you, as a whole, have con- 
sidered seriously certain tendencies which have been mani- 
fest for many years and have only lately assumed such 
proportions that their present indications of future effec 
tiveness demand careful attention. 

“Through association and an intimate connection with 
the Southern Textile Social Service Association, unusual 
opportunities have been afforded me to get a slant of what 
our sociological friends term the ‘Mill Village Complex.’ | 
do not know exactly what complex is supposed to mean, 
but 
speeches, I am led.to believe it has something to do with 


after reading many articles and hearing several 
the insatiable desire of certain uninformed uplifters to 
raise a mythical oppression from the heads of the thou 
sands of southern textile workers. 

sensa 


“You, no doubt, are familiar with some of th 


tional articles which have appeared in many of our popu 
lar periodicals. Frank Tannenbaum’s ‘The South Buries Its 
Anglo-Saxons’ in the Century Magazine, June, 1923, con- 
veyed the greatest amount of venom. Good Housekeeping 
and other periodicals have followed closely with similar ex- 
positions. 

“The past policy, generally accepted, has been to ignore 


Tis 


true as far as it goes, but, my friends, if a dog is mad, let’s 


such outbursts. In other words, ‘Do not bite the dog.’ 
prevent him from passing his madness on to others; let’s 
use a neutralizing hypodermic, correct and control the 
disease. It has been said that our nominal uplifters have 
built their complexes upon a foundation of truths, half 
truths and lies. Unfortunately there are many truths about 
us, of which we are not proud, and which offer just 
These coupled with untruths make 


One 


grounds for criticism. 
good reading matter for a sensation loving public. 
of our ancient seers has said, ‘There are three kinds ot 
The more I think 
of the statement the more significance I see in the climati 
First, the ‘Plain lie,’ 


carries exaggeration, an inherent trait we all more or less 


lies; plain lies, damn lies and statistics.’ 


arrangement. whieh uneconsciousls 
possess; the ‘Damn lie,’ a malicious misrepresentation for 
ulterior purposes, and the most dangerous of all, the ‘Sta- 
The ‘damn lie’ is 


But 
the 


tistics.’ The ‘plain lie,’ we discount. 
the ‘sta 


fish 


generally proved wrong in its incipiency. 


tistics’ furnish the real live bait with which are 


eaught. 
‘Our 


carefully prepared statistic book, a more formidable pos 


moral and industrial reformers dote on their 


session than Tannenbaum’s hallucination, the ‘Doomsdav 


book’ with which, we are told, we outline the destinies of{ 


our ‘oppressed mill peop!e.’. Anna Howard Shaw onee told 
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a storv of how, through 


she proved a certain 
and after a lapse of a 


side of 


the opposile 


clusively carried her po 


So it 
out by organizations 
pencil and paper, 
reservatior 


| 


statisties and wri 


‘Feudal 


They are fully aware 
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of a 


work 


latine’ of conditions depicting he need 


reformatio Even essential it to his 
the 
t 


for the paper, while many instances can be ci 


more 


paper he vrites on, Ior a substitut m cht be 


ted of at 


having been abandoned or refused because the adverse pie- 


tures were not painted. One prominent publisher refused 
| I } 


grounds that it was ‘Too superla- 


a certain article on the 


tive’ and appeared too much like the defense of a retained 


lawyer, yet only a few :nonths previous a most superlative 


and extremely antagonistic article, teeming with malicious- 


ness and biased criticism, appeared between the covers of 


his periodical. 


} t ‘ 
desire to lea 


“It is far from my 


stigators, 


sion that all of our inve 


hostile. There are 


some possessing 


and a sineere desire to find out 


least familiarity w 


erro! 


sensibly slipped into 


none the less damaging to the 


ourselves are greatly responsible. We have passively dis 


cussed and probably cussed the various eriticisms and have 


allowed them to pass from our minds, feeling that 


any 


further attention would Many feel that 


answers or replies to 1 many chat would only react 


attacker, would furnish free 


favorably to the 


advertising for him by bringing the attention of 


those who would otherwise not » of their exist- 
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ence. I find I must take issue with this sentiment. First, 
there is little likelihood of any criticism of the industry 
escaping the attention of those desiring to use same, and 
you can further rest assured that they themselves will give 
it the proper advertising; secondly, I might agree with the 
idea if we were really trying to hide something, if it were 
necessary to keep the public blind to our activities. But, 
my friends, this is not the case, and unless we are willing 
to call the hand of those who, either through ignoranee, 
selfishness or maliciousness, try to picture a ‘colored gen- 
tleman in the lumber yard’ we will engender the suspicion 
of the entire public. 

“Each of these criticisms and condemnations has in 
cremented a movement which is growing not only in the 
sections from which the majority of our uplifters come, but 
also in our very midst; ir the very states whose prosperity 
and growth have been not only augmented by, but have been 
dependent upon the mill industry, our southern colleges and 
universities have interested themselves in ‘The Mill Village 
Complex.’ The faculties are presenting to their classes the 
ideas of such treatises and articles as are available. Dis- 
cussions follow. From ‘nformation available and from their 
theoretical discussions taking place, conclusions are arrived 
at and opinions are moulded. Could we expect favorable 
conclusions and unbiased opinions, when the professiona! 
mind is entirely dependent for enlightenment upon such 
information and statistics as Frank Tannenbaum and his 
associates see fit to give? Their dissertations and exposi- 
tions are convincing, first, in that they are always well 
written, are polished and are cultured; second, they pia) 
upon the sympathy and are appealing; and thirdly, they 
are permeated with the most convincing statistics to make 
them authentic. What could be more influential with the 
impractical and inexperienced mind than such unrefuted 
exposition? In a way I can compare it with the apparent 
candy which turns out to be a sugar coated laxative or 
pill, and although pleasant to the sense of taste is rather 
violent and sickening in its final action. 

“Only a short time ago, in a speech, the vice-president 
of one of our greatest southern institutions of learning, 
called particular attention to the deplorable situation exist- 
ing in his beloved state, in that the textile industry was a 
detrimental factor in its retarding influence upon cultural 
civilization. His ideas end descriptions were coneurrent 
with those of many of cur most radical and antagonistic 
critics. Yet, I do not believe that a more broad-minded or 
He, from his 
speech, is thoroughly eonvineed that the textile industry 
and its systems of organization and control are jin entire 
discord with culture and civilization; therefore are detri- 
mental to the commonwealth. He will feel it his duty to 
exert his influence in correcting the great evil. The ‘textile 
complex’ must be solved. These people are only aware of 
the dollars and cents the cotton manufacturer has :!crived 
from his investment, his ability and his patienec. They 
cannot connect good roads, modern schools, colleges, music, 
art or the growing culture of their state with the lint-fill.d 
cotton mill and its ‘feudal villages.’ Nor do they look back 
thirty years and behold the poor whites, productions of our 
plantation era, unable to make a livelihood, uncultured, un- 
educated and socially osfracised by whites and blacks alike. 
They have forgotten that ‘poor white trash’ was the name 
given to our present mill operatives by the slaves of pre- 
construction days. If their fate is to be lamented now, 


conscientious man fills 2 similar position. 
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what could have been said of their condition three decades 
ago? You people have seen a wonderful transition, you 
are fully aware of the cultural influence the mill village has 
exerted upon the inhabitants, and you should realize that 
the social welfare systems, coupled with the liberal policies 
of the managements, have brought about a development un- 
paralleled by any other for the same period of time. You 
are conscious of all this, but, gentlemen, let me emphasize, 
the public is not. 

“In the days when the textile industry was struggling 
for existence, no colleges, no institutions and no organiza- 
tions offered assistance. It was the mill problem then. 


Many laughed up their sleeves at a people attempting to 
develop an industry contrary to all business laws and eco- 


nomie principles. The industry has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and has been proclaimed a success. Little 
attention is now paid to the important role such practices 
as paternalism has played in the achievement. The early 
history is forgotten, and, gentlemen, we now behold new 
characters, unsolicited agents, appearing upon the scene 
ready to direct the show according to their hypothetical 
and extremely theoretical ideas. A change of the purport, 
the cast and the scenery is demanded. With many it is 
for selfish and pecuniary gain, with others it is to give 
vent to an insatiable desire to be a reformer, to alleviate 
suffering humanity; and then there are those who are 
really striving for a good, practical, rational understand- 
Men and women, as much opposed to radicalism as 
we ourselves are. With them we must cooperate. We must 
see that they are no longer forced to rely alone upon the 
arguments and statistics of our enemies. We can no longer 
afford to ignore the situation. Gentlemen, if our industry 
is to continue to prosper, if we are to avoid unsettled and 
perturbed conditions continuously prevalent in other sec- 
tions, we must look further into the future with a pre- 
conception founded on past experiences and must study om 
conditions scientifically. We cannot afford to allow danger- 
ous propaganda to be ccattered like seed everywhere, and 
then fertilized so that it will germinate. The recent war 
has vividly impressed us with the unlimited power of 
propaganda. 

“The Southern Textile Social Service Association offers 
a wonderful service to the industry and the South. The 
members enjoy the privileged opportunity of coming in 
closer contact with the mill operatives than any other peo- 
ple. Through their contacts, their education and training, 
they are in position to detect changes in sentiment and re- 
actions as they are manifested. With proper cooperation 
from you, their influence and effectiveness can be greatly 
magnified. The members are more than zealous to be of 
a greater service to the industry, the Southland and our 


ing. 


country. 

“A standardization of our policies and practices is bad- 
ly needed. A weakness in one system will invariably mili 
tate against all. The exceptions are used to characterize the 
industry. One lady, after describing the dark and dreary 
conditions of textile mills and villages, finally acknowledged 
that her basis of authority was a little isolated mill, miles 
away from a textile center, and run by a man incapable of 
holding any responsible position. The time has passed in 
which we can live unto ourselves alone. We must collab- 
orate. One mill through a bad step can do the industry 
more harm than ten can offset with wisely directed policies. 

“T have taken your time today to appeal to you to 
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consider problems other than your technical problems of 
machinery and production. I solicit your attention to the 
problem of safeguarding the future of your great indus- 
try. I invite you to utilize more fully the willing service 
of your social service workers and the Southern Textile 
Social Service Association. 

“Your systems of human relationship and social service 
should be in keeping with the splendid physical equipment 
of your mills. The same degree of modernness, of stand- 
ardism and of efficiency which characterizes the machinery 
which turns out your products should also apply to your 
policies and systems in lealing with the men and women in 
vonr employment. 

“Realizing that the primary object of an industry is and 
should be to earn a return on the investment, and also the 
necessity of keeping within the just bounds of sane eco 
nomie and social laws in so doing, I warn you that if you 
do not assist in considering your industrial situation as a 
whole, if you do not lend your efforts and service in cor- 
recting the weaknesses in your system, and if you do not 
consciously plan and outline the industry for the future: 
outsiders are going to do it for you. As 
that has 


its effect, nor will it continue to unless we 


unsvmpathetie 


stated before, all been said and done has no 


failed to have 
all cooperate for a better standardized, a more dignified 
and a greater industry.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Heiss’ address, the president 
opened the meeting for “Description of New Inventions and 
Improvements by Southern Mill Men,” a regular feature 
of the meetings, tending toward the encouragement of in 


Wil 


LaGrange, Ga., deseribed two re 


ventive and initiative enterprise among the members. 
liam W. Arnold, Jr., of 
cent inventions made by him, a slasher tension device, and 
an attachment for evening ecard sliver. Both of these ce 
vices were completely deseribed in the October, 1924, issu 
of Corron. 

The concluding address of the convention was made b 
James McDowell, of Boston, Mass., internationally known 
cotton fiber expert, who is in charge of the new eotton r 
search department at the Textile School of the North Caro 

na State College, Raleigh, N. C. He was 
'homas Nelson, dean of the school. 


Address of Mr. McDowell. 


introduced b 


The speaker prefaced his address by outlining brief], 
vhat he attempts to do at North Carolina State in the way 
of fiber research. He declared that he has some cotton grow 
The 


South, he said, can certainly spin much finer numbers than 


ing which he purposes to spin into 150s next Fall. 


at present, by giving closer attention to the fiber selection. 
Continuing, he said in part: 

“Tnstead of exporting cotton to Great Britain and other 
countries and having them send it back in fine yarns, we 
can do it just as well here if we would select. the right 
cotton fibers for the kind of yarn we wish to make. We 
should get 


cotton,’ whether it has guts or 


away from the old worn-out idea that ‘cotton 


just poor character. We 
must go into research for the selection of seed that is best 
We should then 


see that it is cultivated properly, ginned after proper ageing 


suited for the district it is to be grown in. 


and not try to see how much a gin can do in an hour or day. 


We should then pay the farmer a proper price for his 


labor for we must. always remember that what is a benefit 


to one is a benefit to all. Well handled cotton fibers, well 
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worth a greal dea 


matured, are 
estimate unless he 


What does a saving of 


slow 


than he ean 


of his fibers. 
down front 


you have to your 


two or tnree per ( 


vrone? W hs if 


bleaching, and finishing? We conti 


or your waste 1s 


vour saving of lf, cent 


employer and employee as w 
“The cotton fiber is the only fibe 
that 
we start to gin and mannfaeti 
“Tt: 18 
nill in Chicago, or in any 


is pertect before human hands 


self-evident tiat 


compel that mill to work 











F. Gordon Cobb, Elected Secretary-Treasurer 


petition with those locate ! 


vreat a variation is to be found 


of superintendents and oversee? 


technical knowledge, prac 

handle help is necessary to 

ent or overseer, and the relative s 

pends largely on the training, 

thusiasm of these individuals 
“Quite as much variation 

and management of vari 

executives, particularly 

marketing abilitv. Whil 

there is little question but 

be traced to able buying and marketing 


I believe it 
manufacturers 


is safe to assert that, : 


tactor. 


know less about modern methods of 


manship, stvling and balancing distribution against pro- 
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the executives of other industries not 


are still marketing the bulk of 


duction than many 


nearly so important. We 
our production by methods established fifty years ago, and 


one of the greatest changes that may be expected in the 


future will be the development of marketing systems more 


in keeping with the times. 


“In the the 


gathering or picking of the cotton from 


not the general practice to keep the different 
The colored man 


plant it is 
characters grown in the same field apart. 
n his picking does not Giscriminate and there is consider- 
able variation in the quality produced by each plant and a 
greater variation produced from different parts of the 
field, even when the best of care has been taken in the se- 
seed. The result is that cotton differs in 
various essentials which are harmful in spinning. Such 
variation, such as length, strength, and touch of staple, 
also cotton which differs in resistanee in ginning, should 
not be mixed together as that which is hardest to gin con- 


lection of the 


tains more impurities and dead fibers, causing them to suf- 
fer more damage in process. 

“The architect who attempted to plan a building the 
engineer who attempted to develop a machine without 
knowing through experience and careful test, the character 
of his raw material would be regarded with proper sus- 
picion. Our great engincering schools have developed elab- 
orate laboratories for testing all forms of raw material. 
This is one of the most important phases in the training 
of young engineers. In our textile schools we have no 
special training for cotton selection and buying. Cotton 
is still selected by trial and error tests, often by individuals 
with only a narrow training confined to a single mill, and 
seldom with the background of sufficient training in labora- 
tories to teach them the importance of microscopic investi 
gation. 

“The character of cloth or 
mentally by the character, type, grade, length, fineness, 
It is obviously true that a good 


yarn is determined funda- 
and twist of cotton used. 
mill can make a better yarn out of a poor cotton than a 
good cotton, but executive ability, 

being approximately the same 
selected will determine the success 


poor mill can out of a 
management, and labor 
then the kind of cotton 
or failure of a mill organization. 

“The problem of the cotton expert is not solved when he 
selects types of cotton that will spin into a certain grade 
and strength of He must select the grade of cottou 
that will give him the results desired and give them to 
him at the lowest possible cost. 
150 types of American ottons may be found in the market 
into the market and buy 


varn. 
Roughly speaking, aboui 


today. That is, 
150 bales of 
be of a different 
for the sake of argument, that a cotton buyer did this and 


a buyer ean go 
cotton in a single day, each of which would 


commercial character. Let us assume 
kept a careful record of each plantation from which eaci 
bale of If he repeated this experiment the 


following year, he might find a 75 per cent variation. In 


eotton came. 
other words, cotton from the same plantation, from the 
same fields, grown from the same seeds, and cultivated by 
the same men, will in two years’ time show a 75 per cent 
variation either up or down. Too much rain in one sec- 
tion; too little fertilizer; certain differences in ginning 
conditions; and the usual variations in soil and climate af 
fect cotton in a widely varying degree. The cotton fiber 
is the most inconsistent of all raw materials and will prob- 
We must, therefore, use 


ably remain so for many years 
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the greatest care and give the most particular attention to 
all details so that no matter how often types vary in the 
field or in the market, we shall always have the proper 
fiber in the mill. 

“The three most important qualities of cotton are char- 
acter, fineness and length. In the spinning of coarse yarns 
the most essential quality is good character; that is a prope: 
amount of twist, reasonable evenness of length and the 
elimination of immature and overripe fibers. The presence 
of immature and overripe fibers not only diminishes the 
strength of the yarn, but prevents it from bleaching, dye 
and printing evenly. Mistakes in cotton selection will 
find expression in seconds of yarn and fabric as well as in 


Ing. 


g; 
excessive waste. 

“You must remember that if you select too fine a grade, 
or pay too high a premium, you will make your goods too 
costly for profitable saie. The margin between what is 
right and what is wrong is very small, and only extremely 
accurate judgment or test can start you right. The diam 
eter and spirality, or twist, while of importance, even in 
are not so essential as the other elements. 


coarse yarns, 


In fine count varns we should give very careful considera 
tion to the fineness, spirality, and maturity of the cotton 
as well as to length. 

“Spirality, or natural twist, usually increases in pro 
portion to the fineness of the fiber. The strength of varn 
therefore, is almost directly proportional to the number of 
fibers that can be incorporated in a The 


strength of the individual fibers bears little or no relation- 


cross section. 
ship to the strength of the varn, for a yarn that is broken 
will show only from seven to ten per cent of broken fibers. 
These are the fibers that have carried the load, and the re- 
mainder simply slip on each other, their interlocking spirals 
failing to hold. Immature and overripe fibers aid this 
slipping and consequently diminish the strength of the yarn. 
Fully ripe, mature cottoa is essential for proper dyeing and 
Many evils are blamed on the dyer or dye-make: 


really due to the carelessness or ignorance of the 


printing. 
that are 
cotton buyer. 

“The matter of greatest importance to spinners in re 
gard to ‘staple’ is the cunsequences when cotton contains 
fibers longer than those for which the setting of the rollers 
is most applicable. On this account the length of the 
longest fibers contained in the staple is the point to whicl 
spinners give great attention. Variations in the length of 
the fibers comprising the staple lower the quality of the 
product by diminishing the bond among the fibers, and 
add to the difficulties of carrying on the work by causing 
The 


strength of the yarn is only maintained by its being uni 


irregularity in size and distribution of the fibers. 


form and this is in the presence of fibers of the character 
istie length. When the fibers are not of the usual strength 
the varn is proportionately affected unless its uniformity 
is improved to a counteracting extent. The difficulties 
arising are those ensuing through breakages and also those 
common to increased bodies of fibers which become detach- 
ed in the treatment and which become impedimental and 
find their way, more or less, again to the threads, thus 
forming enlargements. 

“Staple has reference to the following characteristics of 
cotton: Length, strength, and touch of the fibers. It is, 
therefore, surprising to the lay mind that no really good 
standards appear to exist as to the precise extent to which 
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these characteristics should exist in the use of the customary 
terms employed in expressing the various qualities of the 
staple. Hence, it is not surprising to find much confusion 
n the use of this word. 

“The ideal staple, which, of course, is never obtained, 
but which must form an imaginary basis, is that wherein 
the staples drawn throughout a sample of cotton are alike. 
and all the fibers comprised in each sample are of exactls 
the same length. The worst staple being when the fibers dir- 
fer in length as widely as possible. Another matter which 
adds to confusion is the practice of not confining compari 
sons as to staple alone to the maximum length, but using 
instead some other measure as, for instance, the average. 

“The use of finer than the maximum is improper, repre 
hensive, because the measure had to be taken at some point 


hetween the minimum and maximum. In this ease, taking 


Ridding Our Mills 


BY RB. 


A short distanee below Hog Island a hundred or more 
great, wooden ships lie idle and lifeless, lashed together, 
doing nothing more than lifting and lowering with the tide 
of Chesapeake Bay. Those ships were built by the govern- 
ment, for transport service during the war. From the stand 
point of activity, they are comparable to the Ancient Ma- 
riner’s “painted ships on a painted ocean.” In consider- 
ation of expense, they are an outstanding example of gov- 
ernmenta] mismanagement. For the American industrialist 
they hold within themselves a great lesson. It is the lesson 
of obsolete equipment, and one we find hard to learn. 

The government made no mistake in building the ships. 
Thev were not designed to break endurance records, but to 
win a war. The mistake was made when the government 
failed to dispose of them once their usefulness was lost. But 
this error, so costly in money, political talk and printer’s 
ink, is only added evidence of the human characteristic that 
makes us cling to things which have outlived their useful- 
ness, just because they represent an investment, because 
they have some value. 

Instead of wondering why those in authority did not 
sell the ships to the highest bidder immediately upon the 
close of the war, we might well turn to our own mills and 
ask ourselves, “Have we any- painted ships—any obsolete 
equipment, eating up interest and depreciation charges in 
our mills?” If that question were asked in sincerity—if 
outside engineers with the broader perspective were called 
in to make a survey of mechanical equipment—our textile 
mills would be found full of “painted ships” which are daily 
exacting an inealculable toll in reduced production or in 
ereased labor charges. 

This is the age of inventions. At no time have improved 
nachines, amended practices or bettered methods been 
brought forward with greater rapidity. So rapid is the 
advancement of science that we are continually compelled 
to leave behind us costly abandonments. And so far reach 
ing are the newer improvements that unless we are willing 
to make such abandonments—unless we are ready to take 
our losses in obsolete equipment—we must endure increased 
verhead and reduced production with their attending high 
costs. 


Perhaps no division of industry has shown more rapid 
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the average length 


for example, 


difference in the length of the 


staples having the same 
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ous textile fibers. 
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(2) that the next meeting be held at Columbus, 
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of testing their CO, onee a day with a hand set. This meth- 
od was very unsatisfactory since the tests merely indicated 
the condition of the boiler at the moment the sample was 
This condition might have been, and in all prob- 


The 


tests did not indicate the average conditions with the result 


taken. 


ability was, entirely different fifteen minutes later. 


that they were, for the most part, operating in the dark 
so far as making adjustment at the proper time. 

In this plant seven boilers are employed, five of which 
are rated at 500 H.P., two being 250 H.P. 


are under load constantly, operating at about 180 per cent 


These boilers 
of rating. Each of them have recently been equipped with 
CO, recording instruments. These instruments are located 
in a prominent place for the easy observation of the fire- 
men. Through them any variation in the CO, is immediate- 
lv shown, which indication makes correction possible through 
proper adjustment to the dampers. 

The greatest value of the recorders comes from this ad 
vance warning and the ability to make adjustments before 
Under the old method their CO, 


averaged eight per cent while now the average content is 


“foreing” is required. 


twelve per cent—a very satisfactory combustion under the 


prevailing conditions. 


The charts and records made by these instruments show 


what a short time is often required to obtain a complete 


the 


Without the continuous record 


change in the CO, content. Five to ten minutes on 
chart may show a big drop. 
it would be impossible to see this change and the boilers 
would be operating inefficiently. 

Just what increasing the CO, content from 8 to 12 per 
that the 


change has effected a direct saving of 8.5 per cent of the 


cent means will be understood when it is said 


fuel consumed. 8.5 per cent of the annual fuel bill, express- 
ed in terms of dollars, means a total of something over $30, 
000 for the battery of seven boilers. 

Another instance of power waste elimination through 
the installation of more efficient equipment and the adoption 
of bettered practices is found in the experience of the chief 
engineer for a North Carolina cotton mill. It seems this 
engineer encountered a very unusual condition which de- 
veloped in their feed water supply about three or four years 
ago. A great deal of trouble was caused by heavy foaming 
in the boilers due to the large amount of organic matter 
suspended in the water. In commenting on the situation the 
engineer said: “All our water comes from the nearby hills 
and is pumped directly from the river into the boilers. 
Before it reaches us it passes over some rather rich soil 
and picks up a large amount of weeds, grass, moss and 
other organie matter which is sufficiently rotted to be held 
in suspension. 

“This matter being present caused the formation of a 
very thick foam over the water when it was boiled, the 
steam drum becoming full of the foam. Some of it went 
through the superheater to the engines, and this passage 
of the 


drawn in. 


foam would c’ear the drum until more water was 
Since we were evaporating about 80,000 pounds 
of water per hour and the process oceurred periodically, 


These 


Whenever one of 


a slug was carried over almost every thirty minutes. 
slugs eliminated the superheat entirely. 
them reached the engine, the speed was materially reduced, 
This 


rondition of course affected the operation of the machines 


it often taking from three to five minutes to recover. 


being driven and caused a great deal of trouble. 
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“One of the most serious effects of these slugs was due 
to the fact that they cleared out all of the oil from the eyl- 
inders of the engines. This caused an immense amount ol 
trouble and we were constantly at the work of changing 
packing rings and reboring cylinders. Where an engine 
should have operated efficiently for five years, complete 
overhauling was often necessary in six months. The traps 
and valves along the steam lines were wont to clog rapidly 

1 to 2 weeks—and this required constant attention. Anal 
vsis showed the sludge taken from the traps to be 65 per 
cent carbon, and would burn when dried.” 

All of which was very detrimental to the engines and 
the driven machines and cost a great deal of money in time 
and maintenance. But it was a condition completely elim 
inated by the installation of a battery of four steam puri- 


fiers. Since the purifiers have been put in operation the 





Line Shaft Equipped with Ball Bearing Hangers. 


steam charts show an almost constant superheat throughout 
the day, in spite of the fact that water conditions remain 
the same. By the elimination of the foam slugs there has 
resulted a heavy saving in repairs and maintenance and 
the increased engine efficiency due to higher superheat ef- 
fects a saving of at least two per cent of the fuel bill. 
Not alone in the generating plant proper, however, is 
power wasted. Transmission equipment can cause a very 
serious wastage of power, or can be a source of actual 
In the transmission of power, friction is perhaps 
When 


delivered or 


revenue. 
the most costly element that has to be overcome. 
friction is minimized either 


more power is 


power consumption is decreased. For this reason inexpen 
sive attention paid to bearings and bearing surfaces often 
results in worth while economies. 

For a number of vears a southern mill employed a cer- 
tain type of bearings with what seemed to be a satisfactory 
degree of economy and success. During 1923, however, a 
change was made in line shaft bearings alone, which change 
to an entirely different type of bearings effected a saving 
of 20.5 per cent of the power at light load and 15.5 per cent 
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of the at full load. This direct minimization in 


power costs was equivalent to 53 horsepower, the monetary 


power 


value of which can readily be calculated. 

Cited here are only three or four instances of economy 
effected through the installation of more efficient equip 
ment or the adoption of bettered practices. They are ex- 
amples, however, nearly every textile mill executive might 
well consider, for they are typical of the whole fleet of 
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“painted ships” that can be tound in and around ep € 
plant and the mill proper, “ships” that are eating u 
interest charges, increasing overhead or reducing produ 
tion. “Painted ships” are seldom famed for their mobilit 
or earning power. In like measure obsolete equipment 


inefficient methods are a source However sma 


ot expel se, 


Human Relationships in Industry 


BY W. M. McLAURINE 


Waste. 
Nearly all 


is curse the world. people 


Waste the of 
are producers of some kind, but they are also great wasters. 
The difference between production and waste often means 


It 


our wages are, past a certain point. 


s of not so much importance what 
It is of 


or failure. 


success 


value though 


how much we save. 


Waste is so varied and complex in its makeup, so in 


its 


sidious and insinuating in attaeks that it grasps hold 


t 


of its victim and drags him to ruin before he realizes i 


A few items such as time, energy, money, materials, ma- 


chinery, health, brains, friendships, opportunities indicate 
the rapid and recurring role in which it comes and assaults 
us. 

It takes such a little here and there that it is not worth 
It is the penny that we must watch in ou 
its 


our attention. 


Caneer or tuberculosis, we recognize in most 
virulent form. They had their origin 


in a place so small that a microscope was needed for its 


purse 


in the 


human body 


location and detection. 


Below are a few calculations that you can make for 
vourself. When this is written cotton is worth 34 cen 
per pound, or $170 per bale. The average mill can not 


manufacture cotton from the bale on less than ten per cent 


or twelve per cent waste. That means the waste at once 


starts at $17 to $20 per bale. 
If your mill uses 30,600 bales of cotton per year, yout 
to $400,000 at 


waste item here is $350,000 once. 


Suppose, in taking the bagging and ties off that or 
ounce of eotton sticks to the bag and ties that should com 
olt 


That means 30,000 ounces per year or 1,875 pounds 


At 34 cents the amount equals $627.50. 
The leader can take up any process or combinatio 
where there is waste and figure not on the little bit from 


one process, but the amount resulting from a year’s waste 


t that plac 


Some caleuwiations are: 1. Cost of bobbins, 


suggested 


shuttles, repairs of all kinds. 2. Failure to oi! or 


3. Accidents. 


repair 


4. Cost in slasher room. 5. Cost of tardiness. 


Where the Mill Profits May Go. 
Ralph E. 
following interesting figures as a 
of 
profit of one-eighth cent per yard of cloth. 


Loper & Co., of Fall River, have prepare: 


“eonservative state 
what may actually happen in mills making 
Many mill 
The 
figures are reprinted from the bulletin of the National As 
of Cotton 


“When the firemen save one wheelbarrow of coal, the 


ment” 
they point out, made much less during 1921 and 1922, 


sociation Manufacturers: 


mill gains the profit on 14 euts of cloth. 
“When a 


weaver makes one eut of seconds, the mill 





the salvage on our “painted ships,” that salvage is better 
than the invisible losses consequent to continued ope m 
loses the plo n to S clo 

“One dead spindle roving ysts ‘ ) 
on trom two to six e¢uts elo 

“Each pound r w e waste p " eeping 
the mill the pr n four cuts ( 

“When i dra ram ( po r ~¢ ¢ 
profit on six e«uts of ¢lo 

*“Re-drawing ( varp ¢o t ) yn y 
euts of ¢1o 

“When a ) é S 1 
15 euts of elot 

‘The spoiling of or eed cos ) ! 
25 euts of clot} 

“When the spooler boxes contir ain one pound 
less than the standard amo ses 
profit on two bales of cloth ea ( 

“When th culs average one a - ) sta 

e mill loses the pront o 19 bales o ) eat et 

“An ay oe loss of five S De rouge . 
ness, washir p ear'y, ¢ sts e pro I 
10 bales of eloth, weekly 

“Wher the cloth folders me H+.2 Inch fo i ara, 
he mill loses the profit on 50 bale ‘ per wee 

“When the cloth is apparent of correct weig 
haled, but the moisture content is 1 pet t below 
the loss amounts to pl 50 bale ve 

gdb through ceooveraliol I t seers ( 
employee Ss, the Waste ¢a he red ceed two per cent, the sa 
s equivalent to the profit on 40 bales o ve 

“A seven per cent inereas or eduee 

e manutacturing cost by one cent per pound on print 
cloth: one cent Det Pp nd o nD } ¢ 
hobbins, shuttles, reeds, harn S ne. « 
belting and roll covering required b ‘ 

An analysis of kinds of waste that oceur in varions 
departments and plac yllows 

Opening Room: a. Loss in bag and ties b. Loss 
cotton sticking to bag and ties. « Ss sweepings 
the floor. d. Loss in motes. e. Loss ii ©. Invis 
waste, including (1) Loss of moisture 

Pickers: a. Making lap too light or to | 
waste. ¢, Motes d. Dust Sweepir () 

g. Invisible waste 

Cards: a Lap waste, sube ‘ nto sp waste 
piecing up; poor doffing o1 e picke nm evel ) 
b. Card sliver waste. ¢. St ppings ( nes Mote 
f. Sweepings. g. Invisible 

Drawing Frames 1. Sliver waste, subdivided ; 
pleeing up ends; singling and doublings, and laps on rolls 


». Clearer 


Fly 


waste e, Sweepings a 


Frames Slubher (an) 
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1, piecing up, and 2, singling and doubling. (b) Roving 


2, singling and doubling; 


waste, including, 1, piecing up; 
3, lap on rolls. (c) Clearer waste. 


Fly Frames—lIntermediate and Jack Frames: (a) Rov- 
ing waste, including, 1, piecing up; 2, singling and doub- 


(b) 


Invisible. 


ling; 3, lap-up on rolls, and 4, hard ends. Clearer 


(c) Oily waste. (d) Sweepings. (e) 


Reducible Waste. 


waste. 


Dividing this waste up for analysis, we may class as 
Reducible Waste the following: Opener Room: Loss in 


cotton sticking to the bagging and ties, and loss in sweep 
Pickers: 


waste; sweepings, and oily waste. 


Making lap too light or too heavy; lap 
Cards: 


Fly Frames: 


ings. 
Lap waste; 
card sliver waste, and sweepings. Sliver and 
roving waste on the slubber; roving and oily waste on the 
intermediate and jack frames, and sweepings from both. 
There are other types of waste that may be classed as 
It will 


be well for the group, from their own experience, to sepa 


reducible, but the foregoing are the principle ones. 


rate the reducible waste, the irreducible waste, the work- 
able waste, the unworkable waste and the necessary waste 
into columns for study. 

This study will reveal the fact that there are about 


forty-five or fifty opportunities for waste to oceur in the 
eard room. The members of the group should study the 
eard room in their own particular mill to find out, if pos 
sible, where abnormal! waste is occurring. They should the 
endeavor to find the causes, locate the responsibilities for 
these causes, and endeavor to suggest remedies for ove 


coming this excessive waste. 

Later on in this conference a copy of an actual test made 
in one of the Georgia mil!s will be given. It is advisable 
that the waste indicated in that analysis, and the foregoing 


It 


waste 


analysis should be compared. is advisable, possible, 


standards permissible 


An 


to try to set up maximum 


throughout the various waste points of the card room. 


analysis of the other departments now follows: 


Spinning: a. Seavenger waste. b. Roving waste. ec. 
Thread waste. d. Clearer waste. e. Sweepings. f. In 
visible. 

Spooler: a. Soft thread waste. b. Sweepings. c¢. In 
visible. 


Warpers: a. Soft thread waste. b. Sweepings. c. In- 
visible. 
Twisters: a. Soft thread and soft twine (according te 


ply). b. Hard thread. ec. Cable. d. Sweepings. e. In- 
visible. 
b. Hard twine. 


Respooler and Splicing: a. Soft twine. 


c. Cable twine. e. Invisible. 
Quillers: a. Soft twine. 
Weaving Department: a. 

ply). b. Cable. ec. Ball 

aprons. f. Fabric warp ends. g. Cable warp ends. h 

(Cloth eut off). 

Cloth Room: a. 

d. Sweepings. 

Whole department responsible to weave room. 


d. Sweepings. 
b. Sweepings. c. Invisible. 


Soft thread (according to 


thread. d. Sweepings. e. Loom 


i. Invisible. 


Soft thread. b. Cable. ¢. Cloth ent 


off. 


Record of a test of red tinged cotton manufactured the 
same as regular XY stock in Marsh Hill Mill into yarn on 
the beam: 


Weight of cotton baled 2370 Ibs 
Weight of bagging and ties 113 Ibs 4.77% 95.23% 
Net weight of cotton........ 2257 Ibs. 
Cotton not used ....... 25 lbs. 





COTTON 


Net weight of cotton 
Keworkable lap waste 
Cotton actually used 
Visible waste 
ee Ses Gus 8 
Motes . 35 
Sweeps 2 
Invisible 21 


Reworkable 


I aps 


waste. .53 


delivered 


Reworkable waste.: 


Net 


Visible 


linished 


Reworkable 


Draw ing 


Visibl» 


if 


Net 


Visible 


teworkable 


Card laps 
Card sliver ‘ 
Drawing sliver 22 
weight used 
waste 

flyings 

Card sweepings 3 
Card strippings. .82 
Invisible 4 


Card 


drawing 


waste 
Slubber roving 13 
In’mediate rov’'g 
Jack roving 


18 
19 
W. used 
waste 
Sweepings 4 
Invisible l 


waste 


Roving .. J 5 
roving used 


waste 
Clearer 





waste i) 


used 


lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs 


Ibs 
Ibs 


lbs 


Sweepings . 4 lt 


Reworkable waste reworked 








will amount to the followine: 


Total reworkable wast¢ 


Cotton 
Lap waste 

Cari and drawing 
Roving 

Roving 


Finished 
inished 


picker la 


drawing 


I 
Finished roving 
Finished yarn 
Total finished yarr 
Total cotton used 
Waste 

Finished vari 

Left on spools 

Yarn used 

Visible waste 
Spooler 6 lbs 
Warper 7 
Invisible ] 
Yarn beamed 

Finished yarn 

Waste 
Twister waste 4 lt 
Drop ply 5 lt 

Yarn twisted 

Left on spools and wast 

workable 

Yarn used 

Waste: 
Compressor 6 Ib 
Quillers 1% Ib 
Quill waste 22% Ibs 
Warp ends eg 8% Ibs 
Sweepings .... 1% bs 
Other waste 10% Ibs 


Finished cloth 
Total waste per cent 


Juty, 1925. 
2202 lbs 
“5 ibs 
2°04 Ibs 
6 Ibs 3.00% 97.00° 
2158 Ibs 12.3731 
2138 Ibs 
11¢ ibs 
2027 Ibs 
13.76¢ 
12¢ b 6.24% 86.61° 
190 t 
I Da } 
; 
99.7 
t 27% 86.37 ' 
1846 Ibs 
b 
"OR 
19.5 
- 1.46 35.99 
TRS lbs 
d and figured at above process 
28 Ibs 
110%. Ibs 
50 lbs 
Obs ed | 
».6 Ih 
59.6 Ih 
238.91) 
1788 bs 


16 


15 


16 
1¢ 


4 


11 





85.48¢ 
44/1 14.52% 
R& It 
8 lbs 
80 It 

91.166 
14 lbs 8333 % 84.77° 
66 lbs 
66 lbs 

99.46% 
9 Ibs 540% 84.31% 
57 Ibs 
57 Ibs 
86% Ibs 
7014 Ibs 

96.667% 
39 lbs 3.33% 
$114 lbs 81.50% 


18.50% 
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The Mineral Colors 





BY JOHN BROADBENT. 


Yellow is the 


primary color that in the natural state, occurs between red 


Chrome Chromate Lead. 


yellow or of 
and the active principle of pure light and is consequently 
the brightest in the solar spectrum and the lightest and most 
delicate of the primary colors. In the neutral gray there 
fore, its power is greater than that of the other two, being 
more allied to light. In artificial light, the purest yellow 
loses much of its intensity, and can searcely be distinguish- 
ed from white. This arises from such lights generally be- 
ing of a yellow tone and consequently diffusing this color 
over all objects within their influence. 

The salts of lead and chromium have completely super 
seded the use of vegetable dyestuffs for the dyeing of vel- 
lows, oranges and greens upon cotton goods ‘and chromate 
of lead, which is a bright yellow, may be communicated to 
the cloth by the consecutive application of solutions of 
acetate or nitrate of lead and bichromate of potash or soda, 
or the oxide of lead may be first fixed upon the cloth in an 
insoluable state as, carbonate, tartrate or sulphate. It con- 
sists of one equivalent of chromic acid and one equivalent 
of oxide of lead. 

‘ich pigment of various shades 
It is 


Chromate of lead is a 
from the palest canary yellow to the deepest orange. 


he 


to a solution equally limpid of acetate or nitrate of lead. 


a 
OT i 


made by adding a limpid solution neutral chromate 


A precipitate falls which must be well washed, and care- 
A 
brighter shade of vellow is obtained by mixing some solu 
before 


fully dried, out of the reach of any sulphurated vapors 


tions of alum or sulphurie acid with the chromate, 
pouring it into the solution of lead; and an orange tint 1s 
to be procured by the addition of sub-acetate of lead in any 
desired proportion. 

The ot 


litharge or metallic 


by 


(or nitr 


dissolving 


c). 


of lead is got 


acetate 
lead 


acetate of lead when prepared in this way, contains one 


solution 


acetic acid The 


1n 


portion of oxide and one of acetie acid; but by boiling the 


salt for some time over litharge, the acid will combine witl 


two, three or even six proportions of lead forming what 


are termed basic salts. This fact has been known to prac 


tical dyers for some years, and it is made available for 
dyeing orange or dark shades of yellow. A solution of 


aceté ammonia so 


ite of lead may be partly decomposed by 


to form sub-acetates. On adding a small quantity of 


as 
the alkali a sub-acetate is formed composed of one equiva 
lent of acid and two of base. A little more produces a 
compound of one equivalent of acid and three of base and 
an excess of ammonia precipitates a salt composed of one 


of acid and six of base. 
The bichromate of soda, which is the salt used in dyeing, 
] 


is prepared from the yellow chromate by adding a little 


sulphuric acid to it, which combines with a portion of the 
soda leaving two portions of chromic acid with one portion 
of soda and which erystallize with large crystals of a rich 
This salt the 


for dyeing, but for the preparation of 


orange-red color. is used in arts, not only 


other chrome com 


pounds. 
in the dyeing, Is 


Into a concentrated 


The bichromate which is the salt used 


prepared from the yellow as follows: 


solution of the yellow salt is poured acetic acid. The g 
tity of acid is so regulated, that it combines with one-hal 
of the potash in the yellow salt, leaving two proport 
of chromic acid in union with the other half 

The solution of yellow salt being concentrated betore 
the addition of an 1cid, 1e bi oma of soda) formed 
has not so much water as to hold solution, and is 
therefore thrown down as an orange red powder. This 
carefully collected, dissolved again in wate and crystal 
lized at a low temperature. The b omate of pot 
vhen sulphuric acid has beer ed sometime dulterated 
40) per cent, = hetter to vet, for vellows hromat 
soda made with acet icid; most of the sa -omme! 
made from sulphurie acid owey ilmost the same 

Soda is sometimes used instead of potash in the pr a 
tion of the salt of chrome, and serve e dyer just a ‘ 
The combination with oth Ses O e acid atfe 
ed by decomposi the hichre mate with e sa oO he iS¢ 
wanted. For exan ple, to prepare the chromate of leac 
soluble salt of lead, such as the acetate, added to a solu 
tion of the b chromate, a double reaction takes place ind 
there is formed a salt of pota oO ail salt of 
lead. 

This chromate of lead is ( ellow powde 
which constitutes the chrome v« vd I sD i ( 
digested in hot caustie soda rine a Bs rt! lecon 
posed; the potash unites w one prop 40! e chromic 
acid and there is formed ( ( ) ad 

It must be remembered en ) é 
extensively used; the Ta mar ink 
they impart weig} o the It t so be 
borne in upon the nd o e prest f 
following methods of dveing ome Ww e e! 
most satisfactory resu e first plac asic |e 
acetate 1s prepare¢ 01 a, 4 6 1 60 me 
litharge, 120 pounds brown if lead i) < 
ot water. The foods re wo ( nD I f oO 
accord o Oo the S! ide he rer ed I 0 +d 
grees to 8 degrees Tw f etate solutior é elIng 
well wrung e., squeezed passed roug math o 
l to 3 pounds oT p iss ( ate ()} a ys ) 
water with or without the ad or 1 1 of su 
phurie acid. It is final she d I ud 
oiled and washed we prever om dusting off afte 
drying 

A better ellow is p rduneec ¢ n is irned a fe 
times in the lead acetate anc ‘ d we oO re 
main in the lead acetate ove o é ken o 
in the morning, well wrung and turne s In 
bath containing 314 pounds of me s bee 
carefully slacked with boiling wat e goods are squee 
ed and run four times in a bat g 5p 
mate of soda, 6 ounces ] ) 1) 
acid, 

The following method of dyeing me yellow rive 
by Knecht. Rawso1 ana Ly eT i I ne firs ) € € 
stock liquor for lead is made lows “100 pounds 
brown sugar of lead, 50 p ve, 36 2 ns of wate 
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Pass the varn, ete., through lime water, at 14% Tw., and 
wring, then work in a solution of basie acetate of lead, 
prepared by diluting the stock liquor with cold water to 
10 Tw., wring out and pass through another tub with lime 
water at 14% Tw. The lead liquor is used continuously 
and maintained at the same strength by the addition of 
fresh stock liquor. The chrome bath is prepared with about 
6 pounds of bichromate of soda per 100 gallons (cold) and 
s from time to time freshened up with fresh bichrome solu 
tion. The yarn is then passed through a chrome bath and 
then turned a few times in water, containing one quart ot 
hydrochlorie acid per 300 parts of water, and finally washed 
in water and dried.” 

“Lemon Yellow :—Prepare a stock liquor by dissolving 
100 pounds of brown sugar of lead in 80 gallons of water, 
to stand at about 16 degrees Tw. Fill a vat holding about 
10 gallons of water and add 3 pints of stock liquor and 
one gallon of caustie lye 70 degrees Tw., turn the yarn about 
three times in the bath and wring and pass through the 
chrome bath, wring, wash, and dry. The chrome bath is 
prepared for a vat of 40 gallons, with 3 pounds of bichro- 
mate of soda and 6 ounces of sulphate of zine.” 

Chrome yellow shades are shades that can be easily 
matched by the coal tar direct and other colors, but they 
will not give the same weight and therefore the mineral 
colors are used; the shades are fast to acids, light and soap; 
they are, however, turned brownish by sulphurated hydro 
gen and orange by alkali. 

Chrome orange or sub-chromate of soda is a dark orange 
red pigment consisting of one equivalent of chromic acid 
and two equivalents of oxide of lead. To apply it to cot- 
ton the piece is first dyed chrome yellow as above, and is 
afterward passed through hot milk of lime by which a por 
tion of the chromic acid of the chrome yellow is separated ; 
the raising of the orange, as the hot liming is termed, is 
the most trving operation. If the lead has not been prop 
erly prepared, or if there has been mismanagement in the 
operation of fixing it upon the fiber, the hot lime will take 
all the color off, leaving but a red salmon shade, or it may 


come off in parts. Several causes operate to produce these 


results. Oranges once gone wrong are very difficult to re- 
cover. Bichromate of soda may be used instead of bichro 


mate of potash. The goods are finally treated in a bath 
which contains some softener such as soap, soda ash and 
Turkey red oil, squeezed without washing and dried. Chrome 
orange is fast to light, soap and alkali but is turned vellow 
by acids 

Chrome greens are dyed in the same manner as the yel- 
low, the goods being previously dyed by means of the blue 
vat (indigo). For dyeing, nitrate of lead is never used, as 
anything that tends to redden the hue is carefully avoided, 
so that the goods are not allowed to stand for any time out 
of the solution of the bichromate, vet with all the care that 
is used there is much difficulty in avoiding brown blotches 
and light spots. We may add here, that if the lead were 
reduced to the state of an oxide upon the goods previous 
to being put into the bichromate of soda and no acid added 
to the chrome solution, there would be neither brown nor 
ight spots upon the goods and with ordinary eare the 
color would be perfectly uniform. The method practiced 
by the majority of dvers for obtaining chrome green on 
cotton is as follows: 


Dve goods blue in cold indigo and clear in warm water. 
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Boil 20 pounds brown sugar of lead until dissolved, put in 
5 pounds litharge and boil 40 minutes, stop boiling and 
give 14%4 pounds slacked lime, stir up and then allow to 
settle. Make up a tub with cold water, take the clear of 
this and make up a liquor until it stands at 21% degrees 
Tw., enter and run 4 times, keeping goods at 214 degrees 
Tw. Make up a tub with cold water with one-half of a 
pound of bichromate of soda, using about one-half pound 
to each 10 pounds of goods, stir up and enter goods, run 
two times, squeeze, wash off with a little lead water from 
first tub and dry, ete. 

Khaki is very largely dyed on goods for the army. 
It is dyed on cotton piece goods such as twills and is a 
shade of drab which is one of the fastest known colors. 
Shades and colors exactly similar in sulphur dyestuffs and 
alizarine dyestuffs and by direct cotton colors and by the 
combination of the vat colors may be produced on these 
goods and though they look the same in the opinion of 
many they have not been able to replace the real khaki. They 
are not so fast to all agencies. 

This is one of the great objections to real khaki, it makes 
the various cloths hard to sew that are dyed with it, it fin 
ishes so very hard. A real Khaki color is made up of ferric 
hydrates and chromic hydrates that are fixed indelibly upon 
the fiber. The cloth thoroughly seoured, is run through a 
mixture of chromic and ferrous hydrates, the former being 
obtained by the reduction of bichromate of soda with glu 
cose and sulphurie acid in the presence of acetie acid (or 
acetate of lime and sulphate of chrome and pyrolignite of 
iron). The passages through the padding machine with the 
liquor standing at 36 degrees Tw., are two. The goods are 
then passed through a boiling solution of caustie soda 
and carbonate of soda at 12 degrees Tw. The proportion 
of caustic soda to sodium earbonate in the fixing liquor is 
1:3. The greatest care must be taken to prevent the cloth 
from creasing or folding during boiling, scouring or dve 
ing, or uneven and streaky shades will often result. The 
scouring and the souring should be conducted at the open 
width, in fact, all the operation should be conducted in this 
way, 

L. G. Hooper recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Johnston Manufacturing Company, North Carlotte, N. C., 
to become superintendent of the Jewell Cotton Mills, at 
Thomasville, N. C. 


ent of the Clover Cotton Mills, Clover, S. C., has become 


John W. Long, formerly superintend 


superintendent at the Johnson Manufacturing Company. 
North Charlotte, and G. R. Hooper has resigned as superin 
tendent of the Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., to 
hecome superintendent of the Clover Cotton Mills, at Clover, 
B.C. 

C. E. Davis, who has been superintendent of the spin 
ning department of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., has been made superintendent of the Maginnis Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Link-Belt Company of Indianapolis, Chicago and Phila 
lelphia has just announced that it has placed in operation 
a new plan by which complete lines of silent chain drives 
of from one-quarter to ten horsepower, in practically any 
reduction from one to one to seven to one, are now avail 


able for immediate delivery by distributors located in many 


principal cities of the country. 
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Truscon Steel Windows in the 
plant of the Continental Gin 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
H. K. Ferguson Company, engi- 
neers and contractors. 


Instantly Controlled Ventilation 


for the Textile Industry 


Truscon Sieel Windows and Mechanical Operators are a boon 
to textile plants where conditions of the industry often demand 
quick control of natural ventilation. Dust, lint, fumes and 
other disagreeable factors that destroy full working efficiency 
of employees can be instantly cleared by the simple pressure o! 
a button. Full daylight is also secured with Truscon Steel 
Windows and both in erection and maintenance they cost less 
than other types of permanent wall construction. 


Consult Truscon Before Building 
Truscon specialists in problems of daylighting and natural ven- 
tilation will confer with you on Steel Window and Mechanical 
Operator installations without charge or obligation. 


Write for Catalog and Full Information. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Division: New York. Canada: Walkerville, Ont 


QRUSCON 





STEEL WINDOWS 


AND MECHANICAL OPERATORS 


Be 


‘ Bm. 
SS Snageae® 


The great plant of 
the Studebaker Cor- 
poration in South 
Bend, Indiana, re- 
ceives full daylight 
and natural ventila- 
tion from Truscon 
Steel Windows and 
Mechanical Opera- 
tors. 


Truscon Steel Windows 


and 


Mechanical Opera- 


tors in the plant of the 
Ford Motor Company at 
River Rouge. 





4 


TRUSCON 


NATIONAL 


ERECTION SERVICE 
CAssures Accuracy 
ra) peed & Economy. 


i ‘ rs eee 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The Caraleigh Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C., have es 
tablished a cooperative group insurance program out of 
expressed appreciation of the services of its emp!oyees, it 
is announced. More than 150 workers are insured under 
the plan, which provides a total life insurance coverage otf 
approximately $135,000, together with accident and health 
benefits. The contract, which was underwritten by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, is on a contributory 
basis, employer and employee paying the premiums. Each 
female employee, who contributes to the plan, receives $500 
life insurance protection and, in the event of illness or non 
oceupational injury, $5 a week for a maximum of 26 con- 
secutive weeks. A contributing male emp!oyvee receives 
$1,000 life insurance protection and $7.50 weekly sickness 
or non-occupational accident benefit. Special class employ- 
ees and executives are insured under a special arrangement. 
Supplementing the actual insurance features of the pro- 
gram, which contain a total and permanent disability clause, 
there are certain service advantages. 

Plans for the establishment of a large additional dyeing 
unit are being considered by Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramer- 
ton Mills, Ine., Cramerton, N. C., according to report. 

The Belmont Fabric Company has been organized to 
weave the spinning waste from the group of fine yarn mills 
at Belmont, N. C. A. C. Lineberger is president, with 
Henry and D. E. Rhyne as other officials. The company 
will construet Belmont’s first weaving mill. 

At Concord, N. C., the Locke Cotton Mills Company 
are to have a new boiler house, and new humidifying equip 
ment in two weave rooms. The Gibson Manufacturing Com- 
pany is erecting a new office building, and a new yarn con 
ditioning room is being installed by the White-Parks Mills 
Company. 

The Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. 
(., have installed the Finnell system of electrie scrubbing, 
furnished by Finnel] System, Inc., Hannibal, Missouri. The 
company’s own construction department is progressing with 
the new weave shed which is being erected. 

Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., have let contract 
to Michael & Bivens, Ine., Gastonia, N. C., for the installa- 
tion of electrical equipment, including generators, switeh- 
boards, motors and village lighting. 

It is reported that 25 new cottages will be added to the 
mill village of the Rowan Cotton Mills Company, at Salis 
bury, N. C. 

Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., are to erect 
a weave shed, for the manufacture of novelties. The build- 
ing will be one story, 135x100 feet, and the initial equip 
ment will consist of 150 looms, according to report. 

Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, N. C., have installed 
160 Nordray looms, furnished by the Hopedale Manufac- 
turing Co., Milford, Mass. 

Stuart .Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
W. R. Taliaferro, Jr., and others, have leased the plant of 
the old Belbro Mills. They will have fifty looms for manu- 


facturing faney silk dress goods, and silk and cotton mix- 


recently organized by 


tures. 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., is con- 


sidering the location of a mereerizing plant in North Caro- 


lina, aceording to a rumor. 
Osage Manufacturing Company, Pessemer City, N. C., 


have installed a new Saco-Lowell horizontal cleaner, it i+ 
announced. 

The Glenn-Lowry plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
at Whitmire, 8S. C., have extensive improvements unde* 
way, including the installation of a Barber-Colman spoole: 
and warper and 200 Draper looms, and the construction of 
fifty new houses in the village. 

The Wadsworth Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., have been 
chartered and will take over the defunct Spartanburg Coun 
ty Mills property. George Norwood, of Greenville, S. C., 
is the principal incorporator. 

The Lancaster Cotton Mills, Laneaster, S. C., are grad- 
ually changing their weaving department from belt drive 
to motor drive. 

Contract has been awarded to J. Archie Willis & Co., by 
the Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C., for the erection of 50 
dwellings adjacent to the auxiliary plant of the company, 
which was formerly the plant of the Shambow Shuttle Co. 
The dwellings will cost about $65,000, and will be equipped 
with modern electrical and plumbing fixtures. 

The capital stock of the Beaumont Manufacturing Co., 
at Spartanburg, S. C., has been increased from $400,000 
to $600,000. 

Work of re-vamping and doubling the plant of the 
Cochran Cotton Mills Company at Hawkinsville, Ga., is 
proceeding. The mill is being equipped with electric drive, 
throughout, and a steam plant installed. Automatic looms 
will be installed later, it is stated. Contract for the humidi 
fying system has been placed with the American Moistening 
Company. 

The mill at Elberton, Ga., has been taken over by Frank 
W. Van Ness and associates, of New York, and will b: 
operated as the Beaver Cotton Mills. Frank Shinn is man 
ager. 

New twisters and looms have been added to the equip 
ment of the Western Reserve Cotton Mill plant at Millen, 
Ga 

The Marietta Cotton Mills, Marietta, Ga., recently. pur 
chased by the Atlanta Cotton Products Company, will in 
the future be known as the Willinea Cotton Mills. 

A new steam plant will be erected at the Pepperto 
Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., under the direction of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, engineers. 

A syndicate of North Carolina men have purchased a 
tract of land in South Jacksonville, Florida, where, it is 
understood, a mill of 20,000 spindles with complimentar) 
looms will be erected. B. H. Hamilton, of Raleigh, N. C., 
is president of the new corporation, known as the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. John H. Rutledge, of Kannapolis, N. C., will be 
vice-president; and H. G. Smoot, of Salisbury, N. C., sec 
retary and treasurer. 

The Franklin Process Company, of Providence, R. | 
and Greenville, S. C., 
subsidiary plant near Chattanooga, Tenn., according to a 
report, which states that J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn., have charge of the 
plans. 

The Marcella Cotton Mills, at Eufaula, Ala., have been 
old to William A. Smith, of Atlanta, by W. G. Broadfoot, 
trustee in bankruptey, who was formerly president of the 


are contemplating the erection of a 


mills, which went into bankruptey some months ago. 
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The Boston Jobber 


got his goods promptly, 
—thanks to KAUMAGRAPHS 











A story about a Chicago jobber 


SOUTHERN | hosiery mill 

had built up a large reserve 
stock of hosiery bearing the 
Kaumagraph-applied trademark 
of a Chicago customer. 


One day a Boston jobber wired 
the mill for three cases of the 
same kind of hosiery, bearing 
his own private brand mark. 

But there was no unbranded 
hosiery in stock to fill the order 
as the machines were running 
on another style. 


But the mill executive was 
prepared for just such emergen- 
cies. Owing to the occasional 
need for switching brands, he 
had always marked this grade of 
hose with removable Kauma- 
graph transfers, which are easy 
to eradicate, just as the perma- 
nent Kaumagraph transfers are 
hard to remove. 


Inside of two days, the Chica- 
go customer’s Kaumagraph 
mark had been removed from 
three cases of hose, and the Bos- 
ton jobber’s trademark applied 
to the same hose with Kauma- 
graph transfers. The shipmen! 
went out on time, and in the 
course of a few days the mil! 
received a letter from the Bos- 
ton jobber complimenting them 





on the amazing promptness with 
which they had met his order. 
Made to Meet Particular 
Situations 
The fact that you can do a 
thing like this with Kauma- 
graphs is one of their most val- 
uable features. Scarcely less im- 


_portant than the method itself 


is the variety in the character, in 
the permanency, in the adapta- 
bility of the Kaumagraph way. 

Our ability to meet the situa- 


—— 








a southern cotton mill 


tion—-your — situation-—explains 
why practically every hosiery 
manufacturer of consequence in 
this country, marks his goods 
with Kaumagraphs. Owing to 
the ease of application, to the 
beauty of the mark itself, the 
Kaumagraph method would be 
the preferred way of marking 
hose even if this adaptability 
were lacking. 

But Kaumagraphs are made to 
meet particular situations. For mark- 
ing hosiery, there are three degrees 
of fastness: “fugitive,” easily taken 
off; “regular,” disappearing after 
one washing; “permanent,” lasting 
the life of the hose. 


Every other form of marking hose: 
ink stamping, the decalcomania wet 
transfer, and the gummed label, has 
certain disadvantages. The Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfer overcomes the 








disadvantages of every one of these 


It is simpler—only one operation is 
required. It is faster—girls average 
eighty dozen pairs an hour. On th 














and a Boston wholesaler 


selvage of textiles it is applied by 
machine. 


When may we confer with you 
regarding the use of Kaumagraphs 
in your business? We will gladly 
furnish without obligation, any in- 
formation you may want. 


Now-— Lithographic Service, Too! 


Now manufacturers can buy their 
trade-mark transfers and lithograph- 
ic work together. For Kaumagraph 
now has a large department devoted 
exclusively to hosiery packing, dry 
goods labels. etc. We would be 
proud to show vou samples of some 


of this work 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st St.. New York 


Boston Philadelphia Paris, Ont 
Chicage rlotte, N. C 
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W. G. Clarkson, Fort Worth, Texas, is reported to be 
preparing plans for the new Fort Worth Mills, which in- 
elude the construction of a three-story reinforced concrete 
mill building to cost approximately $475,000. 

The Galvez Cotton Mills, Galveston, Texas, have been 
organized, and it is understood that machinery from the 
Nobska Spinning Company, at Taunton, Mass., will be re- 
moved to Galveston into a building to be constructed for the 
purpose. 

The first unit of sixty houses in the industrial housing 
project of the Borden Mills, at Kingsport, Tenn., recently 
was completed. A total of 400 dwellings is planned to pro 
vide for the operatives required as the mill is expanded 
during the next four or five years, in which time it is ex- 
pected, according to report, to move further equipment from 
Fall River, Mass. 


The New England Mill Situation. 

Cotton mill production in New England is being eur- 
tailed sharply in many of the large mills. The largest cur 
tailment is seen in Massachusetts where the operation of a 
48-hour lew is having a erippling effect upon mills in a 
highly competitive period, like the present one. In Fall 
River about 50 per cent capacity is being worked. Several 
of the print cloth yarn mills are shut down, ineluding the 
Stafford, Flint, Arkwright, Seaconnet and some others. 
The fine goods mills in that city are running ir full, in- 
eluding the King Philip, Charlton, Davis, Parker, Lincoln, 
and Granite. The American Printing Company’s print 
works and mills are running in full, the print works doing 
the largest business in its history. It is printing large 
quantities of pongees, fine count English prints, broad 
cloths, and other fine goods, as well as a large run of per 
eales, and narrow prints for export. 

In New Bedford, the center of the fine combed yarn in- 
dustry in this country, operations average 80 per cent 
capacity. Mills in Lowell, Lawrence and other New Eng- 
land centers of large population are not doing as well as the 
mills located in the smaller places. In Maine the mills are 
running to 75 per cent average capacity, some mills run- 
ning in full while others have considerable machinery shut 
down. In New Hampshire, the Amoskeag Company is 
operating about 70 per cent eapacity, while some mills in 


In Rhode 


Island, mill operations are very much better than they were 


other New Hampshire centers are running less. 


a year ago. Many mills there are running on faneies in 


t 


rayon, silk mixtures, and other specialties. In Connecticut 
there is less idle time reported than elsewhere, as many of 
the cotton mills no longer make all cotton goods. Some 
are running on silk and cottons exclusively. 

The labor situation among textile operatives in New 
England shows little change. The strike that has been go 
ing on in the Willimantic mill of the American Thread Com 
pany is still in progress after an eleven weeks’ strugg’e. 
Last week the authorities of the corporation ordered strik 
ing mill operatives to vacate the tenements in which they 
lived. Ejectment suits were brought against them. The 
unions are providing tents in which the strikers are living, 
land for the purpose having been secured just outside the 
town limits proper. The authorities believe that with the 
strikers away from the center of the town they will be ab'e 
to bring in new operatives and install them in the houses 


In fact, in this conneeion, 


made vacant by the strikers. 
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some 400 new operatives have been placed at work in Willi- 


mantie by the company to replace the ejected strikers, and 
it is believed that it will be only a short time before the por 
tions of the plant which the company desires run will be in 
full operation. Since the strike, it is learned, the company 
has started three winding plants in New York City and a 


finishing plant at Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


It was stated in these columns last month that feeling 


against the corporation, since the strike, has run high due, 
in part, “to the foreign ownership of the concern;” that “it 
is a part of the big thread combine in England”; and that it 
operates mills in Newark, among other places. These state- 
ments were erroneous, as the corporation is American-con- 
trolled, and has no interest in mills at Newark. The possible 
inference that the American Thread Company alone re 
duced wages, bringing on the strike in their own plants, 
should be dissipated, as this company, in line with New Bed 
ford and other plants, effected a 10 per cent reduction in 
January, and there was no trouble until March, when thi 


operatives became dissatisfied. 


There was another strike in a Connecticut mill, among 
some weavers. Soon after it was inaugurated, the owners 
began removing the looms to a mill property owned by them 
The Connecticut mill will be closed. While 


there is more or less union agitation going on, the workers 


in New Jersey 


are generally maintaining peace. A short time ago the 
Fall River unions changed their rules so that in the event 
of a general strike vote being taken, the result will depend 
upon the majority of union members voting in each union, 
the total to be accepted as the voice of the strikers. Under 
the old rule, if two unions voted no strike, and three unions 
voted strike, a Textile Council had power to postpone ac 
tion. The new method is supposed to be more democratic 
but it ean readily be seen that numbers in a single large 
inion may easily overcome the objections to strikes raised 
by a small union of highly skilled people. No general strike 
is in sight but it is the policy of the unions to go on making 
new rules, and provisions of various sorts, when all appears 
to be at peace. Union membership has been falling since 
mill eurtailment has been inereasing. 

The finishing industry has only been partially employed 
for some time. The opportunities for work have been lessen- 
Bleach 


ed goods are not in active demand and several of the 


ed greatly by the lack of demand for staple cloths. 
bleacheries have found difficulty in maintaining more than 
a 60 per cent working average. The lack of demand fo: 
piece dyed goods, such as sulphur blacks, fast blacks, and 
many of the khaki dved fabries, has caused very serious 
idleness in the plants devoted to that. work. The large cor 
poration printers in New England, such as the American, 
Arnold, Windsor, and others, have been exceedingly active 
This is due in large part to the fact that they have varied 
their output to meet the demand for high colors and new 
designs not formerly engraved in a large way by the cor- 
porations. The prices at which the corporations have ac 
cepted business has enabled them to sell their output very 
freely and at the same time, it has served to check the enter 
prise of converters who buy gray cloths and have job finish- 
ing plants convert to their account. 

While there have been very large sales of printed goods 
this year, the prices at which goods have been disposed of 
have not netted large profits. But the printers are doing 


very much befter than they did last year especially on the 
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—the new mill-wall 


finish that is kind 


to operatives’ eyes 


ALUMINUM PAINT consists of Aluminum rl 


Powder properly blended with a vehicle of oil or varnish 


HE trend toward lighter-colored mill-walls 
has a sound basis. Yet perhaps it has been 
carried too far. 
White walls are trying on your operatives’ 
eyes. 
Aluminum Painted walls reflect a softened 
light that does not irritate the eyes. 


This is so because Aluminum Paint gives a 
smooth surface with a soft Justre. 


Aluminum Paint is made of thin flakes of 
pure aluminum. 


These flakes “leaf” together when the Paint 
is applied. 

This forms a cheery, silver-gray coat that 
takes the harsh glint out of reflected light. 


Aluminum Paint is clean and sanitary. Being 
smooth and non-porous, it is easv to keep clean. 


Air, gas or fumes have little effect upon its 
lustre. 

Yet this better paint for mill-walls costs no 
more— first or last—-than ordinary paint. 

And a gallon of Aluminum Paint covers from 
400 to 700 square feet, varying with the ma- 
terial and character of the surface. 

A single coat completely hides every trace of 
the original wall color. 

Let Aluminum Paint 
your mill. 


improve the lighting in 


Tell your secretary to write us today for our 
booklet— Aluminum Paint.” 

It is full of interesting facts about this modern 
paint for the modern factory. 

We'll be glad to send you a copy and samples 
of Aluminum Bronze Powder postpaid. 


Aluminum Paint 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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novelty products. There has been a very large business 
done on striped broadcloths for the cutting and jobbing 
trades. Recently there has been an active call for printed 
floral voiles and the run on them has been large. Cotton 
and silk mixtures have been printed in large volume. The 
business done on staple and semi-staple percales and light 
weight piece dyed goods has been limited. On the other 
hand, where printers have imposed small patterns on tinted 
grounds on fine count print cloths, or fine yarn sateens, 
pongees, or similar fabrics, the business has been very satis- 
factory in volume. 

Printed and woven shirtings have been doing much betier 
this year than last and a number of mills have booked a 
fair business on the better grades of fancy madras, silk 
filled goods, and some of the extreme novelties. The print- 
ed shirting business with the large corporations is distinet- 
ly good, many of the colors now used being fast and emi- 
nentlv satisfactory to the trade. 

New England mills are experimenting constantly on new 
materials made partly of rayon. Others are doing new 
work constantly in cotton and silk mixtures. Some of the 
Connecticut and New Bedford mills are running a large 
part of their plants on silk mixtures of various sorts. The 
eanton erepes, tub silks, and fine plain crepes in cotton 
and silk have sold very well in the finished state and new 
orders for the coming season have begun to come along. 


The extremely hot weather in the first week of June came 
in time to start the wash goods business going at a rapid 
rate and that in turn has helped New England mills great- 
ly. They produced for the current season a wide variety 
of novelties for dress and lingerie wear and until weather 
conditions forced consumers to buy liberally there was much 
questioning as to whether the market would absorb many 
of the products to the extent desired. Events have shown 
that the public is quite ready to pay all that is asked for 
cotton and silk, rayon, and other mixed goods, and many 
of the fine cottons, or costly prints, but is indifferent toward 
the styles of fabrics that were formerly popular. Ginghams 
are in this latter ease. Although New England ginghams 
for the current season are the best in design and quality 
ever produced, the demand for them has been small. Re 
cently there has been some improvement in the eall for fine 
tissues, yarn dyed open weaves in fancies, and for what- 
ever striped or bordered ginghams that were to be had. 
But the checks and ordinary patterns have been dull. 

There have been several conferences held throughout 
New England during the past month concerning curtail- 
ment of production and a greater degree of cooperatiot 
in the cotton industry. Some have been attended by Sen 
ator Butler, himself a cotton manufacturer, and others 
have been attended by other representatives of the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers. While the conferences 
have been in the nature of get-together affairs in part, there 
has been considerable discussion concerning plans to meet 
the new conditions of merehandising and manufacturing 
that have been foreed upon mill owners through highly 
organized labor, extremely well organized store systems 
that regulate the time and character of buying, and par- 
ticularly the new form of organization manifested in cen 
tralized purchasing agencies, combinations of bag and tire 
manufacturers, ete. 

Measured against the modern systems of doing business, 
the cotton industry is at the merey of buyers and middle- 
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men. The planter is organizing to protect himself against 
the vicious speculation that is tolerated. Some of the mills 
are drifting into large commission houses that are organ- 
izing special selling forces and great advertising campaigns. 
The day of the individual mill owner strong enough to pro 
duce cheaply and sell with the skill of a merchant appears 
to be passing. The need for cooperation is stated to be 
growing. Since the Supreme Court modified its rulings on 
what constitutes a violation of the Sherman Law there has 
arisen again a demand among cotton manufacturers that 
associations shall be formed to collect and disseminate ae 
curate trade information as to production, stocks, and 
sales, and to place individuals in a position where they 
may form sounder judgments upon the actual market and 
manufacturing conditions prevailing. As stated, New Eng- 
land is talking these things over very seriously, and per 
haps within a month some very important developments 
may come to light. 
Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, 








New Orleans, June 10th, 1925. 

Influenced by the high average of the condition of the 
crop, as of May 25th, per the government report of June 
2nd, private large acreage estimates, and recent beneficial 
rains in seattered localities of the interior, the tendency 
of market has been to a lower level, although good support 
was encountered below the 22 cent level for new crop de- 
liveries. 

Returns to the government, as of May 25th, averaged the 
condition of the crop at 76.6 vs. 65.6 on corresponding date 
last year and the 10-year average of 72.0. Texas figuring 
70 vs. 66 and 72 respectively. 

In the annual revision, Washington made last year’s 
acreage planted to cotton 42,641,000 acres against their 
December estimate of 41,490,000, of which 41,360,000 were 
picked. 

The government will not make an estimate on this year’s 
cotton acreage until July 2nd, but private returns indicate 
an average increase of about 54% per cent, or a total acreage 
this year of about 45,000,000. 

The sustaining feature of the market in the face of the 
government’s high condition report, and reported large in 
crease in the acreage and in use of fertilizer, is the claim 
of insufficient moisture in Texas, especially in the southern 
half of the State, and prospects of spinners of the world 
taking nearly all of last year’s crop this season, which will 
serve to keep the world’s carry-over of American cotton at 
the end of July at a dangerously low level ,making ap- 
parent the necessity of another large crop this year for 
next season’s requirements. 

Compared with last season, spinners of the world took 
13,111,009 bales of American cotton to June 5th, against 
10,292,000 to corresponding date last season, making it 
likely for the total for the whole season to exceed 14,000,- 
000 bales vs. only 11,042,000 for the whole of last season. 

Until the arrival of the recent seattered light to moder- 
ate rains in South Texas, the crop situation in that section 
was reported as serious, and central Texas was not much 
better off, due to the want of moisture. As yet south Texas, 
except in spots, is without sufficient rain, and no rain of 
consequence has occurred so far in central Texas, but east, 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 








IMPROVED BUCKLEY OPENER 
FOR MEDIUM AND LONG STAPLE COTTONS 


This machine is universally acknowledged to be the best yet designed 
for Opening and Cleaning medium and long staple cottons. 





The Cylinder is 41” diam. with Steel Blade Fingers arranged spirally across its entire width. 





The cotton passes over three-fourths of the circumference of this large cylinder, thus insuring thor- 






ough cleaning and opening. 







The machine is equipped with an Evener motion, whereby uniform weight of Laps is obtained. 





This machine in combination with our Hopper Feeder and Breaker Lapper makes an idea! in- 


stallation for any mill. 














Write for descriptive Bulletin and list of users 





Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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north and western Texas appears to be making satisfactory 
progress, having received moisture sufficient for the present. 

It is evident, therefore, that the growing crop will have 
to be provided with alternating heavy rains, at intervals 
ot about one to two weeks, particularly during the usual 
hot months of July and August, to permit of satisfactory 
results, especially in Texas, where, in the southern portion, 
loss of vitality of the plant is reported already, which is 
unusual at so early a date, even in a drouth year, but a wet 
summer ‘s usually productive of weevil activity. 

An Effective Harness Lock. 

A simple and effective harness lock hook has been 
Harness Hook Co., P. O. Box 
189, Fall River, Mass., the purpose of which is to firmly 


brought out by the Tite-Lock 


lock the heddle or harness shaft in the frame and thus 
prevent vibration in any direction. 

The application of the hook will be evident from an 
examination of the accompanying drawing, which shows 
the hook in place holding the lower harness shaft to the 
frame. The new feature of this locking screw hook is that 
it is looped over on itself to form the hook portion, while 
the extreme end of the downwardly extending portion is 


hent at approximately right angles to itself, and then is 





bent obliquely to the hook, at about a 45-degree ang!e. This 
forms the locking lug or tit. This lug, it is noticed, is bent 

the opposite direction to the advance of the right-hand 
thread. 

In placing the shaft in the frame, the locking screw 
hook is threaded the desired amount into the frame until 
the locking lug is approximately parallel to the side bar 
of the frame. As indicated, there is a space between the 
stem and the lug of the hook, and the heddle shaft is lifted 
up and inserted vertically through this space, and the hook 

partially unserewed, which forces the locking lug across 
the heddle shaft and encloses it completely. This, it is 
pointed out, protects the shaft from vertical or up-and 
down vibration. 

When lateral or sidewise vibration oceurs sufficiently 
to eause the shaft to turn the hook, this may be done until 
the looped hook reaches a dead center line where it will 
stop, as the horizontal vibrative force will bear outwards 
against the downwardly projecting side at right angles to 
shaft. When this point is reached, the locking lug of 
to the 
looped portion. This is why this locking end is bent 


hook will still funetion, as it is bent obliquely 


n an opposite direction to the direction of the thread. 
The advantages pointed out for this hook, known as the 

‘Tite-lock” harness hook, are those stated to result from 

the elimination of vibration, such as the reduction of 


smashes, seconds, worry and discontent, and saving in time, 
One of these hooks 
used in the center for each of the side bars of the frame 


labor, loom stoppage and re-drawing. 


is said to be usually sufficient, and when desired the regular 
type of hook may be used to assist in preventing horizontal 


vibration. The hook is especially useful in faney weaving, 


it is pointed out, where harness smashes, broken selvages 
and other defects are more commonly experienced. 


A Textile Products Exhibit. 


A new idea in textile exhibitions was conceived and 
successfully developed by the Eastern Connecticut Mills 
Association, which is composed of the operating executives 
This as 
sociation staged a textile products exhibit in the City 
Armory, at Danielson, Conn., on June 11th, 12th, and 13tl 


of the mills in the eastern part of Connecticut. 


which was a success in every way. 

One purpose of the display was to acquaint the general 
public of the territory with the wide variety of cotton and 
other fabries being produced in the mills in their own 
localities, and to induce a more widespread interest in and 
use of these materials. Large crowds visited the exhibit 
‘during the time of its progress, over 3,000 paid admissions 
being reported. 

The Association, which sponsored the exhibit, was or 
ganized in November, 1922, with Louis M. Carpenter, assist- 
ant treasurer and agent of the Ashland Cotton Company, 
Jewett City, Conn., as the first president, he being succeed- 
Aldrich 
pany, Moosup, Conn., and Norman Parkhurst, of the Nini 


ed by Harry Richardson, agent, 3rothers Com 
gret Company, Jewett City, Conn., the incumbent president, 
succeeded Mr. Richardson. 
ably since its inception, and the Danielson exhibit is a re 


The body has grown remark 


flection of the energy and activity of the organization. 
The exhibit was formally opened on Thursday, June 
Warden Walter Ander 
son, of Danielson, presented the keys of the borough to 
President Parkhurst. Hon. E. L. Darbie, speaker of the 


llth, with interesting ceremonies. 


Connecticut House of Representatives, acted as master 
of ceremonies. Short speeches were made by E. Kent Hub 
bard, president of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, L. M. 


New England Textile Club, Roy C. Norman, president 


Carpenter, Ezra Dixon, president, Southern 


of the National Association of Textile Dyers and Finishers, 
George C. Dunn, seeretary, Blackstone Valley Mills Asso- 
ciation, Frederic Babeock, editor of “Fibre & Fabrice,’ 


and H. ¢ 


ton Manufacturers. 


Meserve, secretary, National Association of Cot 


The exhibits included both textile fabrics and textile 
machinery and equipment, with the former predominating. 
Among the mills which maintained displays were: Ashland 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville; Quine- 
Wauregan (Conn.) Co.; Assawaga 


Cotton Co., Jewett City; 
haug Co., Danielson; 
Dayville; Grosvenor Dale Co., North Grosvenor Dale; 
Aldrich Brothers Co., Moosup; Paco Mfg. Danielson 
Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield; Westfield Textile Co., Dan 
ielson; Killingly Worsted Mills, Danielson; Foyd Cranska 
0., Moosup; Powdrel & Alexander, Inc., Putnam; White- 
stone Mills, Killingly; Moosup Mills, Moosup; Central 
Worsted Co., Centra] Village; Lorraine Mfg. Co., Wester- 
ly and 
Village. 


-awtucket; and Farnsworth Mills, Ine., Central 
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W. W. BaALiEew has 
heen appointed manager 
of the Georgia 


Westinghouse 


branch, 
Electric 
Ce: 


with headquarters at the 


and Manufacturing 
Westinghouse 
426 Marietta, St., 


ta, 


Building, 
Atlan 
Ga. This is the eli 
max of three promotions 


Mr. 


within the 


which Jallew has re- 


ceived last 18 


months. Immediately 
after craduating from the 
Sehool ot Teel 


nology in 1915, Mr. Ballew entered the Graduate Students’ 





= ‘ 
(reorgia 


Course at the East Pittsburgh factory 6f the Westinghouse 


Company. After finishing this course he was 


emp.oved 1n 


the railway lighting department which was the old name 


for the power department. From there he was transferred 


to the light traction division of the railway department, 
and came to Atlanta in 1919 as electric railway specialist. 
In 1923 he was made manager of the transportation division 
in the Atlanta district office, having the sales direction of 
the steam and electrie railway activities of the company. 
In 1924 he took over the management of the central station 
division in charge of the sales of power and supply appa- 


When the Atlanta 


were subdivided offices of the district 


ratus. the eight states under district 


and branch estab- 
lished, Mr. Ballew was made manager of the Georgia branch. 
In this position his activities are concentrated in the state 
of Georgia, but his supervision is extended to include all 
of the company’s lines, and he directs the sales to all cus 
tomers in the state. H. A. Coles is the district manager of 
the southern district for the company, with headquarters 
in Atlanta. 

Ernest L. Morriti has resigned as agent of the Pep 
perell Manufacturing Company, Biddeford, Maine. 

H. R. Wuirenrap has been made agent of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Biddeford, Maine, succeeding Mr. 
Morrill. Mr. 
general manager of the three mills controlled by the Mason 
He 
was at one time superintendent of the Salmon Falls Manu- 
facturing Company, Salmon Falls, N. H. 


R. Sincueten Cook has been appointed agent of the 


Whitehead was formerly vice-president and 


Tire & Rubber Company, at Quitman and Millen, Ga. 


new mill of the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., under con 
struction at Opelika, Ala. He has been connected with the 
Shawmut (Ala.) Mill of the West Point Manufacturing 
Company. 

Frep Forster, southern agent of the Draper Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Atlanta, in company with Mrs. 


Forster, sailed from Quebee on June 10th, on the Empress 


of Seotland, for an extended trip to England, France, 


Spain, Germany and Italy. 


W. L. Srerpuens, formerly overseer yveaving at the 
Beaver-Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga more rece! eloth 
room overseer at the Arkwneglht M Spar uurg, S. C., 
has become overseer of weaving at the Covingtor Ga.) 


Mills sueceeding R. A. Burt 
BROADBENT, who on May 12th, became presi- 


Standard Textile 


JAMES T. 
dent ot the 


cuest at a dinner and theatre party given by Alvi Hun- 


sicker, retiring president and new « rman of the board 
of the company. 

WitiiaAmM R. Moornovse has been made assistant sales 
manager in charge of problems of dye application, National 
Aniline & Chemieal Co., Ine. He has been manager of the 
Boston branch, and has served the dvestuff trade in New 
Ei eland for 22 vears. His new location will be at the ven- 
eral offices of the company, 40 Rector St., New York City 


WaALTeR C. L 


ning at the Dunn 


lormerly sec 


NEBERGER 


Manufac turing ¢ 


} 


een promoted to night overseer of spinning at 

E. G. Warts is now superintendent of the Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills, Goldville, S. C., sueceeding T. N. Crocker, re- 
sioned. Mr. Waits was formerly overseer of carding the 


Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C 

J. F. McCcnnett has been promoted to 
spinning at tae No. 1 Mill of the Chadwick 
panv, Charlotte, N. C 
WEEKS, mechanical 


Parks-Cramer Co., is now 


JOHN J. 


manufacturers’ 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
EB. N. TarT has 


ent of the Bradley 


repre sentative 


heen promoted to assistant superintend- 
Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga. He was 
formerly overseer of spinning. C. M. Hill sueceeds him in 
this position. 


B. S. Stzemore has been pron sted to overseer of spin- 


ning at the Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga 
Ex.uiorr A. ALLEN has been appointed district 1 ger 
of sales Bearing Company. in their 


for The Timken Roll 
New England territory, with offices 
Ave., Boston, Mass 

E. N. MAYFretp has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
Manufa 


BATES recently 


1107 Co 


t turine Comnar 


e Griffin (Ga.) 9 
H. E. 
Deep River Mills, Randleman, ; c eeded ; 
W. MeElhannon, who has been superintendent the Holt 
Granite-Puritan Mills, Fayetteville, N. | 
E. M. Spry has been promoted from overseer of weav- 
ing to superintendent at Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills, 


Fayetteville, N. C., Mr. McElhannor nA > 
Jackson has been promoted to sueceed M1 


resione ad ¢ supe nfendent 


the 
succeeding 


SsSprv as overseer 


of weaving. 
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They’ re Helping Thousands 


U S Bobbins, Shuttles, Spools, Speeders and 
the many other products which we manu- 
facture have for years and years helped 
thousands of textile mills in all sections of 
the country to a better and more economical 
production of their products. 


—and they can do the same for you. 


If you are not one of the thousands of users 
of US B &S Co. products we want to get in 
touch with you and demonstrate just what 
they will do. 


Write us today for samples of any USB &S 
Co. products—let them prove their worth to 
you. 
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Catalog 
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he did nothing 
But Henry Ford is only getting a good start. He is not 


only expanding his automobile industry to practically every 





civilized country on the globe, but he is going into the 
airship business. Today’s paper told of his first all al 
pla e carrying one thousand pounds yr auto supplies to 








Cmeago, 









In my lifetime I have taken a little whack at studying 


ancient history, at studying commercial law, at studying 
mathematics, at studying textiles from A to Israel, and I’ve 
had lots of fun with all of them. But the study that has 
got my goat more than any other one thing is the study 
of a man, a human being. 

In most all the things a person may study he ean gen- 
erally find some way to reason the thing out, so to speak— 
some way to form a more or less definite opinion in his ow 
mind. 

But when it comes to studying man—to attempting to 
reason out why he does this or why he doesn’t do that, why 
he will act sometimes as though he just has his head bent 
on “eutting off his nose to spite his face’”—well, I get all 
balled up and change off by reading the Saturday Evening 
Post or some other piece of high (?) literature. 

Some big writer once said that “Some fellows were just 
naturally born to run second,” but my personal opinion is 
that he missed it by a city block. 

Ability or suecess is no more born into a man than a 
taste for beer is born into a man. I don’t suppose the man 
ever lived who really liked beer the first time he tasted it, 
do vou? 

Now, of course, “Old Timer” has never had an oppor- 
{unity to study many men except the kind overseers and 
superintendents are made of, but he does believe that they 
are human beings, just about like the rest of the men in the 
world, and that what applies to them in their work also ap- 
plies to the majority of other men in other lines of work. 
Oh, yes, I have had some opportunity of studying a few 
Editors in my time—but I was referring to human beings! 

As I have stated, ability is not necessarily born in a 
man. Ability isn’t a gift. It is usually acquired by mak- 
ing In the majority of cases the 
thing which keeps a man down is self-conceit. When he 
If you will look 


a true study of yourself. 


thinks he knows it all he quits learning. 
around a little among your acquaintances you will see that 
more overseers and superintendents fail after they think 
they are at the “top of the ladder,” than while they are 


“going up.” 


as a matter of fact, so far as the real top of the lad- 
der” is concerned, there isn’t any such animal. There is 
really no top to any man’s ladder. Just look at Ford, for 
example. Most any fellow would think that if he had 
so darp much money he could not possibly spend it all, if 





You watch Henry’s dust! 

Yes, and thank the Lord we have overseers and 
superintendents who are made of the same kind of “mud 
that Ford is made of—they are up and doing every minute 


of their natural lives; they are never satisfied unless they 


are learning something about the textile business or making 
improvements in what we already have. The successful 
overseer or superintendent realizes that alone he cannot go 
very far, but with the help of all the people he deals with 
there is no limit to what he can accomplish. He realizes too 
that he himself must play the leading role in any advance 
ment which comes to him. 

Then it is up to you and to me, brother, to learn how to 
get cooperation and loyalty from and with our employees 
and employers. 

Those are two of the biggest words in the English 


+ 


The strange fact is that we must get them gcing 


language. 

and coming, so to speak. We must get them from the peo 

ple who work for us and also from the people we work for. 
No overseer or superintendent can run a room or a mil! 

by himself—he can only do his part—only cooperation and 

loyalty from all concerned will bring full success. 

If the average overseer and superintendent could only 


‘ 1] 1 f 
ean practically make oO! 


wake up to the fact that a man 


himself what he wants to be, by constant application and 
study—they would step on the gas. 

So many fellows seem to think “I ear en they don’t 
really know that the only thing that is wrong with them is 


a good old-fashioned case of laziness. 


If a man has it in his heart to be loyal and can once 


find out what real cooperation means, and practi then 
the third thing for him to acquire is tenacity—which is the 
courage, the backbone, to keep everlastingly at 1 eep 


first [ew months atter 


on running the job like he did the 


they gave it to him. (But so few of us do that!) 


Then he will be getting into his system what the Boss 
ealls ability. 

After all, I suppose, I will have to admit that abili 
is a gift, but not a gift in the way most men think it is 

You, Mr. Overseer, Mr. Superintendent, can give your- 
self ability. 
do it. 


} } } 


And nobody else in the world but you ean 

Suppose you make up your mind to swap off a big hunk 
of that laziness for some loyalty, cooperation, and tenacity 
—which is the faculty of having sense enough to keep on 
running the job like you did the first day you took it—and 
the first thing you know the Boss will be saying: “That man 
has the ability to do anything he undertakes.” 












Third Printing ! 


**Good Will and Its Valuation” 


A 32-page Booklet on one of the most 
interesting Problems of Business 


In the reorganization or sale of a busi- 
ness, or in the computing of Inheri- 
tance and Transfer Taxes, the neces- 
sity of determining the value of Good 


Will is especially apparent. 
Our Booklet, ‘‘Good Will 


Valuation,’’ 
Will is, the 
it affects business, 
security prices, its relation to tan- 
gible assets, 


appraised. 
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and how it 
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its influence on 
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Court decisions are quoted bearing 
upon the taxability of Good Will. 
Suggestions are given for preparing 
an estate to meet tax demands. 


Appearing first asanarticleby Mr.A.C. 
and Its Ernst in Printers’ Ink, ‘‘Good Will 


and Its Valuation’’ aroused such wide 
interest as to warrant its publication 
in booklet form. A second edition of 
this booklet is now off the press, and 
may be copies will be mailed to business execu- 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers ; 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects Ween 
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The Use of the Hank Clock in Spinning. 
IupitoR COTTON : 

We are anticipating equipping our spinning trames 
with hank elocks, and would like to have the readers of 
“How Other Men Manage” give their ideas as to the ben 
efits derived from running spinning by the hank. 

What is the best plan regarding the arrangement of 
the spinners, running around the frames or one side 01 
each frame? 

Is it best to have a different price per hank for each 
number of yarn? 

Which of the operatives in the spinning room should 
and should not be paid by the hank? 

Which plan gives more satisfactory results—running 
the spinning by the hank or by the old plan of paying by 
the side? 

Would it be practical to pay the overseer and his assist 
ants by the hank? BE. CN: C.) 


A Result of Practical Discussion. 


Eprror Corron: 

In reading Corron from cover to cover, advertisements 
ineluded—for they are intended to be read—we get a good 
deal of information. Also, apparently, some mis-informa- 
tion. I would emphasize the word apparently because I 
think it only seems to be mis-information. 

In reading, in the May issue, the report of the Georgia 
operating executives convention in Atlanta, there were 
many points brought out in discussions for and against al- 
most every idea propounded before that assembly. The 
courage of the southern mill man in placing before his fel 
low mill-men his method or methods of cotton manufactur 
ng in each of the departments, and placing himself open 
to all kinds of criticism, is in itself refreshing. There are 
so many men who follow the trade each with a different 
method of application, that it makes very interesting read- 
ing. It also presents to the student many phases for study, 
because these same men are all successful executives. It 
proves also that there are many ways to a successful achieve 
ment. 

The most interesting discussion at this meeting was the 
use of oil in the preparation of raw cotton, this oil being 
sprayed at the opener hopper. This is surely an advance 
in research, although I imagine there are many problems 
connected with it that have yet to be overcome, although it 
was asserted that some mills have been using it for over a 
year. We might raise the question again, “Why not oil?” 
Cotton has an oily or waxy nature and it is surely feasible 
that more of this oily or waxy substance added to it might 
prove beneficial, in the same way that spraying the cotton 
with water, as we do through humidifiers, thus assisting na- 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers er 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 


do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
vt opinion or fact which may appear in this department 


unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





ture in quenching the cotton of its great thirst I 

} l t + + + + ++ 

ink that more o nan 1s at preser I e ¢ DI “ 
assist the water in penetrating the fibers. “Wash” might b: 
able to give the readers of C YTTON,. trom his wide expel 
enee, h Ss opinio of this re volut nar adepar ré I the 


preparation of the cotton fiber 


Another question at this meeting was the brushing 
cards, and the replies of two of the men almost non-plussed 
me. QOne man said he had not had a roller brush on 
eards in ten years, while another man. stated he brushed 
his eards every two weeks. Of course there must be a rea 
son. Why? If some of them would te is why, it would 


be of enlightenment to many of us 


One more question which was { diseussed was the 
correct circle of traveler. The op ns differed in the 
extreme. My understanding of the circle of a traveler 
that the circle should not be so large as to allow large slugs 
to pass through: but that it must of necessity be large 
enough to avert excessive friction with the ring. 


I next passed on to “Old Timer.” What a fund of wis« 


thought he must have secreted in his store ise of wisdor 
His efforts to convey these same thoughts to us in 

of editorials are surely worthy of mu praise. While w 
may question much of his philosophy, if we fo 

general principle we can profit from this “Old Sage” 


1 a 
} 


1.e will pardon me for so naming him 


Unweighted Top Rolls in Spinning. 


Eprtor Corron: 

I note with a great deal of interest what “Contributor 
No. 642” has to say in the May issue of Corron, regarding 
the use of unweighted top rolls on spinning frames, that 


is, the middle roll. Some time ago I tried unweighted mid- 


dle top rolls on two frames, but we could not clean the 
rolls without stopping the frames, and when we started 
them up afterwards we had quite a bit of bad yarn to come 


through, resulting from moving these unweighted rolls. 
I would like to know how “Contributor No. 642” man- 
ages his cleaning, and when and how he does it. We clean 


or “pick’—-the top rolls every day, and if we had to 
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Wherever your mill is lo- 
cated, there is almost cer- 
tainly another mill located 
nearby which cleans roving 
bobbins with a Termaco. 


have you 
We are eager to ey Cialite tek of pak 


get in touch with any mill carried for convenience of 
having a Termaco installa- northern mills by our New 
tion and learn of the many York and New England 

< representative, the Gener- 
savings the Termaco has ef- dbuitle Co. Daideon. 
fected for it. Conn. 


Just drop us a line and we 
will let you know the nearest 
mill to you which cleans rov- 
ing bobbins by the Termaco 
method. Or, if you prefer, 
our Engineering Department 
will figure for you the many 
substantial, annual savings 
you can effect in your own 
mill with a Termaco. 


Please ask your secretary 
right now, while the matter 
is on your mind, to write us. 


Engineering Department 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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siop the frame every time and have bad work as well, where 
would there be any benefit; would the difference gained be 
“Contributor No. 642” 
does not state specifically what he gains by using them. He 
If he doesn’t mind, 


sufficient to warrant the change? 


says they are good, but in what way? 
we would like to have him explain this gain in detail, as 
well as the method of cleaning, as indicated. 

Contrisutor No. 14. 





Stripping a Roller and Clearer Card. 





Epiror CortTon : 

I would like to get some information as to what are 
the correct speeds for the fancy on a roller and clearer 
card. I should like to see an article dealing with the roller 
and clearer card, its settings, and the counts of wire for 
dealing with very short fibers for making coarse cotton 
blankets. My own experience is the difficulty in stripping, 
as I find the wire becomes so choked up as to make strip- 
ping a very difficult problem, and I am experimenting with 
the speeds of the fancy in an endeavor to overcome this. 
I might add, however, that I am certain the count of wire 
is far too fine, as I have an 80 on the eylinder. 

Contriputor No. 454. 





Some Suggestions on Slashing. 


Epitor Corron : 

This letter is about slashing, but don’t stop reading it 
on that account, for I really believe I have stumbled across 
an idea that will be worth something if it can be worked 
out. 

I was visiting a mill the other day where a temperature 
device expert was experimenting with cooking the size. His 
purpose was to point out the necessity for a modern system 
of temperature regulation which he was installing, but some 
of the things he did gave me some ideas that are working 
out at a saving. 

I have always contended in my own mind that most 
slasher men, in cooking size, bring the mixture to a boil 
too quickly. I realize that most people “boil their size 
for three-quarters of an hour or an hour or more” but mosi 
of this time is consumed after a boiling temperature has 
been reached. 

I watched this fellow and, on the thin boiling size, he 
regulated the flow of his steam into the kettle so that it 
took it forty minutes to come to a boil, and then he boiled 
it for forty minutes afterward. Then he took some thick 
boiling starch, and took one hour to bring it to a boil, and 
then held it there for ten minutes. We put this under a 
microscope, and it appeared thoroughly broken up and dis- 
solved. Furthermore, he cut down on the amount of thick 
boiling starch from 90 pounds to 65 pounds, which was a 
great big saving there, in addition to the difference in the 
price of thin and thick boiling starch. 

Running’ the work on through the weave room, he got 
just as good a piece of cloth as the mill had been getting, 
which proved further that the starch had thorough pene 
trating qualities. 

I decided I had learned something, and when I went back 
home, I had my slasher man, in making up the size, let it 


take 40 minutes to come up to a boil. I use thin boiling 


starch, and I found that we cut down from 105 pounds of 
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starch, which we had been using, to 95 pour with the 
same result in the cloth. This was on a set of 14s yarn, 
5,000 ends. 

As I have said, I believe most men bring t 31ze to a 
boil too quickly, and now It our readel xperi- 
ment with bringing it to a wly, they w get bette 
results, as I did. 

This of course refers to corn starch, fo am advised 
that the conditions are just the opposite w potat 
starch. But very few mills in our section now use potato 
starch. 

There seems to be some sort of action in the cooking o 


the size which provides a more thorough dissolution of the 


starch when it comes to a boil slowly. 





This fellow showed me another thing that I used, to 
He had an apparatus for controlling and regulating the 
temperature of the slasher evlinders, and by this, was 
speeding up the evlinder. Almost evervone at t 
average slasher man will lean toward e yarn 
instead of taking the chance of its mildewing, with the re 
sult that we get a lot of warps that are too dry. I felt 
of the varn coming off of the slasher at the mill I was visit 


ing, and when I got home, I instructed my men to work 
for this sort of a feel, more of a cold warp and not so 
dry, with the result that we have been able to inerease our 
slasher speed from 15 vards per minute to 20 yards per 
minute, which means more slasher production, of course, and 
in the weave room these warps just naturally run better 
with less shedding. I believe that 90 per cent of the mills 
could speed up their slashers without doing any harm. 

I would be glad if some of vour readers would think 
about and experiment with these points, and let us hear 
from them through the columns of your magazine. 


B. T. (Ga). 





Breaking Strength and Bleaching. 





Epiror Corron : 

In answer to the inquiry, “How Does Bleaching Affeet 
Breaking Strength?” asked by “G. R. F. (N. H.),” in the 
May issue of Corron, I would like to reply as follows: 

The peroxide bleach will not weaken the fabrie. By 
this process, the cotton is subjected only to the action of a 
mildly alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide. In coming 
from the bleach liquor, it is washed in water and then finish- 
If the 
earried out, there should be no loss in strength 


ed off as desired. peroxide process is properly 
whatever 
In other words, the bleached cloth should be at least as 
In fact, in Edmund Knecht’s (and co 
authors) “A Manual of Dyeing,” second Edition, Volume 
1, page 122, one is informed that: 

“Bleaching with Peroxide of Hydrogen [his bleaching 
agent would, no doubt, rapidly supersede chloride of lime 


strong as the gray. 


in the bleaching of calico if its price were to come down 


sufficiently low, since it produces a better white, and ther 


is no risk of tender ng the fiber.” 


It is generally conceded that peroxide produee in ex 
cellent piece of material. It gives a good white, equal to 
anything which may be done with ehlorin« t retains the 


strength of the fabrie: it gives an elasticity on kr 


tgoods 
which Is very desirable ince the fibers are not corroded or 


harsh after treatment, and for this reason many underwear 


firms would not think of using anything other than peroxide 
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of hydrogen bleach baths. It is often taken for granted 


that goods being bleached lose in tensile strength, but as a 


matter of fact a well conducted bleaching process may act- 
ually result in an increase in the tensile strength. 


The peroxide process is certainly a simple method of 


bleaching. There are no complicated steps connected with 


it. The bleacher has less to attend to and the results ob- 
tained are usually better when the feel, white, elasticity, etc., 
are considered. 


\ a direct answer to the second paragraph of “G. R. 
er piece of goods, also a better 
peroxide bleach, I will say that I know of mills using the 
peroxide bleach actually at a trifle higher cost than chlorine 


inquiry, as to whether a lime bleach produces a strong 


white, than a ecaustie or 


in order to have the advantages to be gained through the 
This that the 


peroxide white actually commands favor in the market over 


use of sodium peroxide. must mean then 


chlorine. I do not mean to convey the idea that the peroxide 
process always costs more than chlorine, because the cos! 
depends upon local conditions and will vary from plant to 
plant. 

I think “G. R. F.” will find that it is generally conceded 
that the peroxide system produces as good a white and a 
better finish than the general run of chlorine work. , 

ContripuTor No. 558. 


Shedding at the Loom on Broadcloth. 


Kpiror Corron : 

I would like to have some of your readers who have had 
experience on domestic broadcloth, explain how they are 
overcoming shedding at the loom. I am having quite a bit 
Our eonstruction is 100x60, 30s and 

W. (8. C.) 


of trouble with this. 
40s 


yarn. 


Some Chinese Mill Problems. 


Epitor Corron: 

Ever since the earthquake in September, 1923, Japan 
has suffered financially, and has been borrowing millions 
from America and England. Yet she has enough surplus 
capital to lend to China to develop her industries, par- 
The recent 


instance of Japanese companies taking over Chinese cotton 


ticularly the cotton manufacturing industry. 


mills have called to mind once more the matter of foreign 
capital in China. Some time ago a Japanese statesman 

a rather veiled way made the suggestion that the Americans 
should furnish the money to develop China, and that Japan 
would furnish the brains. This idea was treated as facetious 
at the time, but now it seems it was more truth than poetry. 


+ 


Considerable discussion is going the rounds in China as to 
whether or not it is a fact that the Japanese are borrowing 
money in America at cheap rates, say 5 per cent, and then 
turning around and lending it out to China at the prevailing 


high Chinese rates of from ten to twelve per cent. There is 


no sensible reason why Americans aon't do it directly in- 
stead of letting the Japanese do it ind’vectly and thus get 
enormous profits and advantages in controlling the Chinese 


industry. 


The general business depression of the past few years, 
coupled with the high price of native cotton, has forced 
many newly-built Chinese cotton mills of considerable size 
either to go into bankruptcy or to sell or mortgage their 
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properties to Japanese syndicates. The Japanese are only 
too glad to grasp this golden opportunity to extend their 
Dur 


ing the latter part of 1924 they bought two of the largest 


influence in this most prosperous industry in China. 


Chinese-owned mills, one in Shanghai and another in Tient- 
sin, and arranged to act as long-term trustees for another 
That this is a bad omen for 
The total amount 


mill in the Shanghai district. 
the Chinese-owned mills is self-evident. 
of spindleage that has thus passed into Japanese hands is 


a little over ten per cent of that under Chinese control in 





Office Building at the Paocheng Cotton Mills, 
Shanghai, China. 


operation. 

The largest of the three to recently figure in these trans 
actions are the Paocheng Mills No. 1 and No. 2, Robinson 
manage 


Road, Shanghai. They both are under the same 





Card Room Interior at the Yu Ta Cotton Mill, 


Tientsin, China. 


ment and are considered as one unit. The machinery is of 
American make, having been supplied by Andersen, Meyer 
& Company. The No. 1 mill was put into operation in 
1919, and the No. 2 mill started in 1921, although both were 
planned at the same time. The former has 40,000 spindles 
and the latter 70,000. The total subscribed capital is stil] 
unknown as there are few shareholders, and they are not 
interested in such matters and don’t care even to have their 


names made public. The total cost of the machinery alone 
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lias been about $3,500,000 Gold. 
ias fluctuated violently during the period when various pay- 


As the rate of exchange 


ments were made, it is hard to caleulate the exact amount 
n Mexican dollars. 
about $5,500,000 Mex., plus the cost of buildings and land, 
amounting to $1,500,000 Mex., besides other equipment. 


The rough equivalent probably is 


During the years of 1919 to 1921, mills of such size 
would have had the opportunity to earn several millions per 
year by full-time operation. Unfortunately the yarn mar- 
ket began to slump when the No. 2 mill was started. The 
managing director had hoped that the prosperous times 
would continue for several years. Had this been the case 
the total cost of the No. 2 mill could have been fully paid 
for out of the profits of No. 1. 3ut the conditions were 
A huge Japanese loan of 5,000,000 Yen, 
with an annual rate of 10 per cent interest, was effected 
in 1921. 


annual interest could be met. As there was no other alter 


ust the reverse. 
Ever since then neither the principal nor the 


native, the Japanese creditors put the mills up at auction 
There were no bidders on account of the various complica- 
tions, and the Japanese were able to buy the mills at their 
own fixed price, $5,600,000 Mex., which was barely enough 
to pay off the loan plus the interest, not to mention the 
small Chinese creditors, who are almost helpless. Thus the 
managing director wasted his devotion and effort and en 
ergy in building so nice and so large a mill, and had to 


silently hand it over to his creditors. This is bad for him 


1 





and for the Chinese mill owners in gener: 

The next plant to be taken over by the Japanese was 
the Yu Ta Cotton Mills, in Tientsin. Its spindleage is 35,- 
000, of Saco-Lowell make. 
1920 and placed in operation in 1921, just following the 


The mill was promoted in 
peak of prosperity. The total subscribed capital was $3, 
000,000 Mex., but the total paid up amounted to less than 
$2,000,000. The price of the textile machinery alone was 
about $1,500,000 Gold, plus $500,000 Mex., for buildings, 
exclusive of the other equipment. The price paid for the 
textile machinery was the highest known in this country. 
Long before the machinery arrived the paid-up capital was 
exhausted. The first loan concluded through seven Chi 
nese banks in Tientsin amounted to $1,000,000. After its 
exhaustion, a huge Japanese loan of $2,000,000 Mex. was 
concluded, the terms of which gave the latter first prefer- 
ence to take the mill whenever the opportunity presented 
itself, Recently the directors decided to hand the mill over 
to the foreign creditors on a long term mortgage, but in re 
ality it was sold. Both this and the Paocheng deal occurred 
at about the same time. 

The third mill referred to is a mill located in Chinese 
territory in the Shanghai district, the managing director of 
which arranged the terms quietly in order not to arouse 
public protest. Under the rights of treaty, foreigners are 
prohibited from owning property outside of limits, but the 


tiy ] 


Japanese were given the privilege of acting as long term 
trustees; thus to appearance there was “no sale.” The 
mill’s- original name was maintained, and a few members 
of the Chinese staff are employed, thus convincing many 
outsiders that the mill still belongs to the Chinese. 

The reasons which have foreed these mills to pass into 
Japanese hands are many. First, the demand for yarn had 
been very poor during the past two years of business de- 
pression, and there was also much political disturbance. 
Many mills had to shut down for a greater part of the time. 
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Some of them had actually 


except those which had bought cheap cotton when its price 


was lowest. The price of yarn had been high, but it wa 
not high enough to give the mills fair profit, because 
the high price of native-grown cotton. The reason for th 
was the high price of American middlings and also the 
poor domestic crop coupled with the rapid increase 
spindleage. Daily production generally lower and over 
head expense generally higher Chinese mills than in 
Japanese mills, which are being managed along scientifi 
and modern lines. While on the other hand, any one 

has “influence” and money-power can give “lectures” o! 
scientific management and be a manage This is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of improving Chinese-owned 
mills. Sometimes st 1 po ean be “boug b 
the highest bidder. rd ( porta i 





causes of the relinquishment of control by the Chinese, was 
that they lacked initial capital and reserve funds 
The mills in question were organized durin )S- 
perous times when any mill, regardless of how it was man 
aged, could make $100 to $150 per bale of yarn produced 
and everyone was investing money in and talki Y about tu 
prosperous business. lhe managing directors hoped Vvaln 
ly that the prosperity might continue until a profit suffi 
cient to cover the cost of the mills might be made. Unfor 
tunately the depression in the yarn market eame a little 
too soon and this put them in a difficult position. The 
blunders made will doubtless be used to profit by the other 
Chinese-owned mills. It is a great pity that the cotton m 
industry of China, which once offered splendid opportunit 
and promise, now has fallen into the hands of the Japanese 


The American people, known to the world as textile expe rts 


and financial magnates, have done very little for this in 
dustry in China, in the way of giving financial assistance to 
any individual or Chinese-owned n [his is theiz prob 


is China’s problem 


A CHINESE READER (( 


Another “Come-back” from the Clothroom. 


Epitor Corron: 





Some time ago | read an article our splendid maga 
zine entitled, Watchdog of the Mill.’ The general 
tone of this article would indicate that the author was an 
yverseer of weaving. Atter reading this article, which gave 
the name, “Watchdog” to the elothr , verseer 
curred to me that weave room overseers are much re re 
fined now-a-days in their language concerning the cloth- 
room overseer, as I can remember when the names we were 
called could not have been p it into print wit out seriously 
violating Unele Sam’s postal regula 

In other words, we IEnisher ind < tnroom ve 
wish to extend our congratulations to overseers of wea\ 
in the modification of their language t ich a degret 
their names for clothroom men may be printed and noi be 
considered obscene or profane They are progre v 
nicely. 

In the April issue ol COTTON ve read mal plenad 


articles and discussions by practical men dealing w 


many subjects, all of which are very interesting and i 


structive. In fact one may obtain many goo points 
almost every department in thi ll with the exeeptior 
of the elothroon W hy is it that we have so little on this 








very important subject? If it is because of the finisher’s 
negligence in presenting his department, then we should 
in some way be aroused. 

The writer believes that finishers and clothroom men 
should have a part in the textile meetings, and should be 
considered along with other overseers who lope off two 
or three times a year to these meetings, where they dis- 
cuss problems and gain knowledge. If it’s good for card- 
ers, spinners, weavers, dyers, ete., a little of the same 
thing might be helpful to the finishers—yes and to the 
mills they represent. 

Probably the reason the gentleman called the clothroom 
overseer the “Watchdog” is because said clothroom man 
remains on the job year in and year out, watching his pals 
in all the other departments go away on these rag-chewing 
trips. 

Well, we all know these different meetings of depart- 
mental heads result in a great deal of good, both to the 
men as superintendents and overseers and also to the com- 
panies they represent. These men come back home with 
something new in their brains, or, at least, new ideas about 
old things. This tends to stimulate and inspire them to 
take a new and firmer hold on their jobs, thus they are en- 
couraged and enlightened and greater progress follows. 


Doesn’t the clothroom man need a little stimulation and 


inspiration? Or should he continue to be “Watchdog” and 
just “watch” the other fellows dress up quarterly, or semi- 
annually, and cram a clean shirt and collar into a handbag 
and wave as they pass in the Pullman? 

“Yours truly” happens to be a finisher or “Watchdog,” 
and I’m proud of it, because I consider it about the most 
important link in the chain, as the finishing department 
constitutes the connecting link between the manufacturing 
and the market. In these days a mill’s product is judged 
very largely by the finish and the “put-up” of the package. 
Customers appreciate a good finish, one which will meet 
their special requirements, and a well put-up product, and 
there are yet some great improvements to be made along 
these lines. Of course it’s up to the “Watchdog” of the 
mill to establish for his company a good reputation along 
these lines. Customers are slow these days in buying old 
constructions and old patterns; also old-time finishes and 
carelessly packed goods. They are calling for something 
new, and the more knowledge the clothroom man—the 
watchdog, if you will—gains along these lines, the better 
his company will fare at the hands of the customers. 

Now, in order to turn out the very best kind of work 
from the cloth room, it is absolutely necessary to get and 
keep the highest class of help possible. We have fallen 
down in the past by failing to train help to do details cor- 
rectly, but we are making some progress here also. This 
should be given special attention by the overseers. We 
very often find that some work is being done in the wrong 
way, or not being done in the best possible way, and on 
investigation we find that neither the overseer nor his sec- 
ond hand has given any definite or special instructions to 
the help when they were employed. This is a bad system 
and should be changed. 

A great deal is—and should be—expected of an overseer 
in the way of leadership. He should be a man morally 
clean and sober, and it is still better if he be a Christian. 
Psychologists tell us that like attracts like. This being true, 
if the overseer is clean and upright, he will be pretty apt 
to attract and hold good help. The time has come when 
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every overseer should be on his toes and after the little 
things that have long been neglected. He should do more 
real thinking for himself and not be afraid to present his 
ideas for consideration. 

In conclusion, the “Watchdog” would again ask—If 
these conventions and meetings are good for the presidents, 
managers, superintendents, carders, spinners, weavers, 
dressers and dyers, why should the clothroom man be the 
missing link? Wouldn’t some of it help him, too? What 
do some other finishers and clothroom men think? Come 
on, express it, and let’s have it. 

WILLIAM, THE WATCHDOG. 





Opening and Picking. 
Epiror Corron : 

It seems as though in one or two of the later issues of 
Corron some of our unfortunate brethren have told some 
very lamentable tales of woe concerning their weak and 
uneven yarns. I have written one or two somewhat lengthy 
and detailed articles on this ever-present evil in the past 
few months, and if the carders who have complaints to make 
would take the time and trouble to look back through some 
of their old numbers of Corron, (I am assuming that they 
have them, for, if a carder destroys a copy of Corron he 
should be fired), I am sure they would be able to find some 
suggestions that ought to furnish a starter in running down 
their troubles. 

Although I have already said a generous mouthful on 
the subject, I have a lot left, if the editors can find room 
for it. In this article I am confining my efforts to the 
earliest and most important processes of opening and pick- 
ing. 

The picking process in most plants has been, in the 
past, and is probably doomed to be for sometime yet, the 
most sadly neglected process in the mill. It seems to me it 
is about time that some of the highly developed gray mat- 
ter, of which the industry justly boasts, should spend a little 
less time in the office, or in the card room reversing flats, 
and behind the speeders sketching cone outlines, and stick 
around the picker room a little more. Maybe it is too cold 
in the picker room during the long winter months to hang 
around much without an overcoat and ear muffs. If that 
is the case, why not get the piper to put up a few more 
steam lines and shoot a little humidity into the ozone? 

But seriously, to get down to business, the first thing 
to do is to open up the bales and make sure that the cotton 
itself is all it should be. Staple the stock and satisfy your- 
self that it doesn’t contain an abnormally high percentage 
of short fiber. Notice also how the tufts pull apart, as this 
has an important bearing on the settings in the more ad- 
vaneed processes. 

A great deal of the poor yarn being made can be greatly 
improved by the simple expedient of airing the cotton thor- 
oughly for several days before it is fed into the openers 
after breaking open the bales. I have before advocated air- 
ing cotton. Don’t take my word for it but run a little test 
with a few bales and notice the difference in the strengtl 
and appearance of the finished yarn. The truth will be 
apparent and above argument, 

To my way of thinking, it is almost criminal to open up 
a bale and feed it directly into the openers, yet it is done 
in some of the most modern and up-to-date mills. But this 
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fact isn’t enough to exeuse any carder who feeds the stock 
through immediately after opening the bales. Just because 
some do it and seemingly “get away with it,” does not mean 
that it is right. The point is, that these fellows could make 
a lot better yarn if they would air the stock first. It doesn’t 
eall for a large expenditure for machinery. All that is re 
quired is a few feet of floor space and a couple of hundred 
feet of lumber. 

One plant may be using a poorer grade of cotton than 
another, yet if the poor cotton is aired properly before run- 
ning, the chances are that the poorer stock will produce 
pretty nearly as good a quality of yarn as the little better 
and more costly cotton which is fed in immediately after 
opening in the other plant. 

A great deal depends on the style of bale breaker with 
which the will is equipped. There are three types that are 
in more common use than the others, namely: the roller bale 
breaker, the poreupine bale breaker and the hopper bale 
breaker. The hopper type is the best and by far the most 
widely known and used. The porcupine bale breaker gives 
the best results when used on very short staple cotton. A 
fair beater speed is about 800 r.p.m. 

The hopper bale breaker is, of course, the newest type 
and gives the greatest production of any. It also opens up 
the cotton much better than any of the other styles. 

The best work is derived from the machine by setting the 
stripping roll as close as possible to the apron. When great- 
er production is wanted it is much better to speed up the 
apron rather than to increase the distance from the apron 
to the stripping roll. 

To get a good even breaker lap it is necessary that the 
hopper of the automatic feeder be loaded evenly. See to 
it that the tender feeds in continuously as required. If he 
isn’t watched, he will stuff the hopper full and then sit 
down for a few minutes’ rest and allow the hopper to run 
until it is almost empty before putting in any more stock. 
Of course if the feeder is equipped with an automatic feed 
regulator it will overeome to a great extent the unevenness 
caused by improper feeding-in, but it will not compensate 
fully for it. Remember you cannot start too soon in your 
attempts to produce a good even yarn. 

When you start to look over the pickers, give plenty of 
attention te the beaters. The type and speed of the beaters 
is about the most vital part of picking machinery. 

On staples up to an inch or so, the Kirschner beater 
It does not have such a harsh 


will give excellent results. 
It is more of a comb- 


effect on the fiber as a blade beater. 
ing action, and consequently the Kirschner is an excellent 
cleaning device. However, if it is used on long staple cotton 
it has a strong tendency to curl up the fibers, and produces 
very neppy work. <A good speed for this type of beater 
is about 1150 r.p.m. 

Be very careful to inspect the blade beaters at regular 
intervals. Do not let them become dull, or very bad work 
will be the inevitable result. The beater should be set 
about 1/16 of an inch from the stripping bar. Some good 
average speeds are as follows: 

2 blade beater long staple about 1,000 r.p.m. 

2 blade beater short staple about 1,450 r.p.m. 

3 blade beater long staple about 850 r.p.m. 
3 blade beater short staple about 1,100 r.p.m. 
Of course a great deal depends upon how much leaf 


and foreign matter is contained in the stock. Clean cotton 
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does not require the same number of blows per inch as 


dirty cotton does. Long staple will not stand as much beat- 
ing as short staple cotton, as the individual fibers are much 
weaker. 


When deciding settings from the feed rolls to the beater 


the staple and weight fed in should be considered. If long 
staple or a heavy lap is being run a wider setting is re- 
quired than would be well for short stock or a light feed 


Some good settings are: 


set from 3/16 of an inch to 1 nel 


Short staple 


+ 
o 5/16 inch. 


Medium staple—set from 14 of an inch 


Long staple—set from 5/16 of an inch to 3% inch 


One point that is sadly neglected by a great many card- 
ers is the size of the feed rolls used. Some men believe 
that the same diameter feed rolls giv 

‘ same diameter feed rolls give equally as good 
far from correct. 


For short staple cotton use 2-inch feed 


results on all staples. This, however, is 


" 

rous. 

For medium staple cott 21 
medium Stapie cotton use 2*/o-inen 


feed rolls. 
For long staple cotton use 3-inch feed rolls. 
The distribution of the 


air current on pickers is also 


of the most vital importance. It directly affects the even- 
ness, cleanliness and the running qualities of the lap made. 
The greater portion of the air should be directed to the top 


cage. If the current is too strong, a large percentage of 
g ercentag 


the leaf and dirt will be retained in the laps, and if the 
air current is too weak the cotton will roll and make a very 
uneven lap. 
through the grid bars. 

I believe that it is the best plan to weigh the laps from 
the intermediate picker as well as those from the finishing 
machine. It is a very good plan, also, to have an evener 
motion on the intermediate machines. 
great deal. 

A good many carders have evener motions on their 


Much of the good fiber will also drop down 


They will help a 


picking equipment and are never really positive whether 
they are working properly or 
dergo a little personal inspection now and then. 
bad as having none at all if they 


To test out the evener motion see to it that the belt rides 


The eveners should un- 
It IS as 


not. 


are out of adjustment. 
in the center of the drums when running a normal number 
of laps. Then take off one Jap and watch the belt. After 
this use five laps. Should the belt move to the extreme end 
of the cone, either way, the evener should be set. 

Do not make very heavy laps. Lighter laps give a better 
quality of yarn. Some fair weight laps are as follows: 


Egyptian Cotton American Cotton 


Breaker lapper ....... 13 to 15 ounces 15 to 17 ounces 
Intermediate lapper ..12 to 14 ounces 13 to 15 ounces 
Finisher lapper ...... 11 to 13 ounces 12 to 14 ounces 

These weights are for medium counts of course. Finer 


counts would require lighter laps. Generally speaking, 
about two ounces lighter in each case. 

The grid bars should be set properly to get a good 
clean lap. 


great an angle, a lot of good fiber will be lost. 


If they are set too close to the beater, or at too 
If they are 
set too wide, and not at a great enough angle, the laps will 
be excessively dirty. A good average setting of the grid 


inch from the beater at the top, 


bars is about 34 of an 
and this should be increased gradually to 34 of an inel 
at the bottom. 

The feed 
fibers are struck off clean and straight over the entire lengt! 
of the rolls. As 


, 1 | 
rolls should be set so that the overhangins 


me 
stated before, diameter rolls 


the proper 
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We Can Never 
Appreciate Anything 
e Never Have Had/ 


You could run your business without the 
telephone like your forefathers did, but 
wouldn’t it be mighty unhandy? By its use 
you have learned to appreciate its valuable- 
ness, while your grandfather in his business 
never missed it simply because he never had 
ii to mies. 


Root pick counters are just as vitally important 
—numerous letters from many mills insist that 
they could not, and would not run their looms 
without them because they actually stimulate pro- 
duction; each day’s run of every weaver is spent 
in trying to beat his or her previous record, and 
the beauty of it all is that each pick is counted ac- 
curately—there can be no variation—no “padding.” 


Send for our book on 
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should be used, according to the staple ot the eotton. 


It may be well to give the causes of bad laps. 


1. Air current not properly adjusted. This will cause 


split laps. 

2. Dirty cages. 

3. Clogged trunking systems. 

4. If lumps have collected on the sides of the machine 
they will cause ragged laps. 

5. Excessive weights on the winding motion makes hard 


laps. 


6. Dry kcarings on the winding motion make hard laps. 


7. Not having sufficient weight on the calender rolls 
will make soft laps. 

8. Tvo much weight on the calender rolls will some 
times cause soft laps. 

9. If the brake shoe is allowed to become dirty or o 
the friction pulley will slip, causing soft laps. 

10. Evener motion out of adjustment will cause uneven 
laps. 

11. Feed rolls running heavy will stretch the laps fed in, 
causing uneven laps. 

12. Cone belt running slack will cause uneven lap 

13. Apron too slack. 

14. Insufficient weighting on the feed rolls 

If the foregoing will help any of Corron’s readers 
overcome uneven and weak yarns I shall feel well repaid. 

I would be glad to see more new names in the diseus 
sion columns now and then. Some of the men seem to be 


getting cramps in their pencil fingers. 


The Effect of Worn Bolsters. 


Epitror Corron: 

I will try to answer the question of “Contributor No. 
812,” in the May issue, with reference to the effect ot worn 
bolsters and spindles on fly frames. 

In the first place, when the spindles wear it will be 
noticed that they wear on two flat sides; never perfectly 
round. This is due to the flyer overhanging in two places. 
The worst effect is that the roving, as it is laid on the bob 
bin by the presser, undergoes a jerk at times, causing 
strained or stretched roving. This happens at practically 
every revo ution of the spindle. On the other hand, it will 
break the pressers off of the flyers on a frame that is worn 
very badly. 

This vibration makes weak yarn and bad running work, 
and the flat spindles will throw the oil out of the bolsters 
and bobbin gears and cause them to run dry. It also will 
work the set-screws loose on the bobbin shaft and spindle 
shaft and cause tangled bobbins and waste at each change 
of the carriage, especially if the frame is long and has any 
dwell at all. At the end of the stroke there will be bobbins 
run over or under. 

My advice to the mill having this trouble is to change 
and throw out these worn bolsters and spindles, if the frame 
is worth keeping, and put in new bolsters and spindles. 1 
would order bolsters and spindles for one frame, and then 
use the better of the old ones for supplies on other ma- 
chines. But before putting in the new ones, I would make 
certain that the frame is level and lined, and put in new 
steps, and see that the step rail is level and lined, that all 
rack gears and the back rack shaft are lined and leveled; 
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Slack Ends from the Warper. 


Eprror CoTrTron : 


Replying to the question o ‘H. H 
eauses slack ends to i! DaAcK O! 
selvage,” I imagin e does n 
trouble with the ends while ire 
atter he has p il the warpe1 ¢ su 
of the ends run slack. 

There are two things which w ( 
comb on the warper and the dire , 
beam turns while the yarn nd 

The comb most commonly used o1 
comb, whieh is made ol a lor --€ 
teeth are stuck. This spring gives 
spacing, and Is draw ( e ( 
the comb the proper length or spac 
course of time, this spring, heing held 
and stretched on the « ls, gets o 
teeth will be spaced der toward 
in the middle. It also ippens st 
spring will fail in spots so ere 
the spacing is wider ¥ sho 
yarn being laid more closely on some 
than on others, the beam w e ¢ 
may not be evident eVE eal 
feeling the beam for so spo W 
the slashers, the small laces 
larger places so that e ir! 

This can be remedied b replat y 
a positive expansion ence “ 
uniform spacing at all times 

If “H. H.” has his warper beams r 
toward the operator, wil the yarn ¢ 
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The First Thing on 


and the Last! 
(reo-pine 


Sub- flooring 
and ‘Timbers 


The picture above shows Creo-pine sub-flooring on the 
job, ready to be installed in the American Thread 
Company’s new plant at Dalton, Georgia. (Lockwood- 
Greene & Co., Engineers.) 


In practically all new cotton mill construction, 
Creo-pine Sub flooring is a standard specification. The 
universal use of Creo-pine has been brought about by 
these facts. 


Creo-pine successfully withstands the ravages of dry- 
rot, which quickly destroys unprotected sub-flooring. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring, installed once, eliminates floor 
troubles for all times. 


Creo-pine has solved the most perplexing problem in 
cotton mill construction—rotting, sagging floors. 


Your architect or engineer has used Creo-pine. Ask 
his advice about its economy, either for new con- 
struction or replacement. 





Cross-Section of Creo-Pine 


Sub-Flooring. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully 
from selected, sound, felled-alive, 
soned yellow pine, free from defects. 
treated by the S. W. P. vacuum pressure 
process which first draws out all of the sap 
and then forces the creosote oil deep into 
the pores of the wood under tremendous 
pressure. The result is a sub-flooring imper- 
vious to fungi and dry rot. A sub-flooring 
that will outlast the walls. That will never 
need replacing. 
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roller over the beam, this may cause his trouble. I do not 
know why it is, but it is a fact that with the top of the beam 
turning toward the operator, that is, away from the creel, 


ends will run slack on the slashers. With the direction re- 
versed so that the top of the beam turns toward the creel, 
away from the operator, and the yarn drops from the front 
roller down behind the beam, this trouble will be eliminated. 
I am sure that if “H. H.” tries both of these suggestions 
he will have no more trouble along this line. 
Prex (Ga.) 


Epiror Corton : 

The question of “H. H.,” as to “What causes slack ends 
to hang back on a warper away from the selvage,” is not 
exactly clear. For ends to hang back on a warper means 
that the énds are too slack and need some kind of friction 
to keep them steady and running off the spools smoothly. 
But this could not be considered as “ends hanging back 


away from the selvages.’’ 


I presume the question refers 
to the beam warpers. Now if the ends are slack at intervals 
along the surface of the warper, it is because of the slack 
spools which haven’t sufficient tension to make them run 
steadily and lie down smoothly on the front of the warper 
on the beams. The spread of the comb or thread guides 
being too open will cause the threads to pile up against 
the beam heads and make slack threads when run off at the 
next process. 

At my mill a remedy I have found for slack threads is 
to cover the first idler brass roller under which the threads 
run after leaving the spools. This roller is covered with 
roller coverer flannel, cemented to make it stick and cause 
some friction when the threads come “loafing” up behind 
and are at the mercy of the beam on the front pulling the 
threads over at any advanced speed which some might have 
over others with more friction. We must all admit there 
is a considerable difference of friction on the spools re- 
gardless of whether they all have the same steps. 

Low speed, and having the warper cones balanced with 
a 12- to 14-pound wheel, will reduce a lot of irregularities 
‘f the threads and leveling and lining the creels makes the 
greatest difference in the world. 

I would be glad if “H. H.” wouid state his question 
again, and make it plain just where his trouble is and 
what it interferes with, possibly at the next process. 
Contrisutor No. 14. 


Epirer Corron: 


As I figure it out, the question of “H. H.” refers to 
the condition found at the slasher, that is, when the seetion 
beams are unwinding he sometimes notices some of the ends 
to be slacker than the rest. In this particular case he refers 
to those somewhat removed from the selvage. The cause 
for the trouble I have in mind is that some of the ends are 
not properly spaced on the section beam. This may be 
caused in two ways. One cause is the drop wires sometimes 
get bunched in places, which causes two or more ends to 
run closer together than they should. This same thing is 
sometimes caused by the comb not having the teeth uniform 
ly spaced. It is necessary to see that they are properly 
spaced after making any material change in the spread. Our 
warper tenders are taught to run their hands along the 


teeth each time and attend to this matter, and also see that 
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the drop wires are not bunched CONTRIBUTOR No. 15 


Epitror Corron: 


In trying to reply to the question of “H. H. (S. ¢ 
vill say first that he does not give one much of anything 
to work on. He asks only, what causes slack ends to hang 
back on a warper away from the selvage? He does no 
state whether it is on section beam warping or long chain 
ball warping. At any rate, that would not make much dif- 


ference. 

I suppose “H. H.” means that there are some ends that 
run from the cree] easier than the majority of the threads, 
and their position is some few inches from the selvage. If 
that is the case, I should first find out whether these sp ols 
or tubes have skewers or pegs the same size as the others and 


if they are in good condition. Poor pegs, and new pe 


= 
lown 


crooked, will make poor warping. Also pegs worn ¢ 


smal]. When using spools these will be harder to pull. No 


warper should have new pegs mixed with worn ones, if one 


expects to have good even work. There may be some other 
causes, but that is the best I ean suggest with the limited in- 
formation he gives Mack (Ga.) 


Finishing Chambray. 
Epitor Corton : 
I have heard some discussion as to the best way to fir 
blue chambray, and which is the most widely used method 
of handling this material, and if it is half-bleached or dyed 


from the bale. 


I have finished lots of the goods in question. No bleael 
ing or singeing is necessary. The goods are sewed together 
right from the bale and starched dry in about 7 to 10 de- 
grees Tw. of corn starch with the usual softener. Thev are 
starched in a two-bowl] starch mangle and run overhead 


in starch, well squeezed, then over 8 or 10 cans, then over 


a 90-foot tentering frame. These are all run together in 


range from trucks, the goods being starched and dried at 
one operation. The goods are then left on trucks until 


cool, damped on a damping machine, about 10 pieces on a 


roll, allowed to stand one or two hours, and then ealendered 








on a three-rol]l ealender cold, once through. The addition 
of Epsom salts or Glauber’s salts to the starch will make 
them heavier W. B. (Marne) 


Reducing Fly at the Cards. 
Epitor Corron: 

In the June issue of Corron “E. A. G. (N. H.)” said 
he is having trouble with excessive fly at the cards. He said 
he runs 11%-inch cotton, making 42%4-431%4 pound laps and 
55-grain sliver, with a doffer speed of 12 r.p.m. He said 
his flats are set to a 9; cylinder screen from 34 to 64; 
licker-in screen, 22; feed plate, 10; mote knives, 7 and 5 

As a suggestion to him, I offer the following settings, 
and wish he would try them and see how much fly he gets: 
feed plate to licker-in, 12; mote knives top, 12, bottom, 10; 
licker-in to cylinder, 7; back plate from evlinder, top 29, 
bottom, 22; flats to cylinder, 9; front knife plate to suit 
strips desired: evlinder sereen: from licker-in end, 29; 


from middle. 58: from doffer end, 3/16-inch; doffer comb, 
7 


oie . 
icker-iIn 


10 to 12; licker-in sereen, the blank part from 


nose, 29; doffer to cylinder, 7 
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Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many 


mills this loss runs into thousands of dollars 


Eliminate all possibility of injury to em 
ployees from rough or slivered spools 


Increase about 10% the yardage on yx 


Eliminate spooler kinks and knots 
spools. 
Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 
s and thus increase warper pro 


juction 20% to 30 


Materially improve the quality of your warps; 


And thus better rhe quality and increase the 


roduction in your weave roon 





146 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City, New York 


JuLy, 1925 
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We sell spool service 


N your mind it is service that counts. Rightly so, 
for thisis the only true standard of efficiency. Canny 
buyers now apply this measurement to spools. The re- 
sult has been to establish Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools as the most successful spools ever introduced. 


The unusual service record of Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools easily can be checked up. Mills that 
use them are saved the frequent expense of spool re- 
placements, and yarn is not wasted through the loos- 
ening or breaking of spool heads. The percentage of 
improvement in quality—and quantity—of production 
is aworthwhile addition to the net profits of operation. 


Vulcanized fibre heads which cannot splinter or break 
and the patented fastening of head to barrel — are 
responsible for Lestershires’ unique service records. 


Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


A In order to give those of our custom- k 

1 ers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate de- 
liveries, we endeavor to carry on 


hand for quick shipment a stock of 





4x5, 4x54, 4x6 and 4x64 spools. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 








=STERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG COF 
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Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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One stunt I have seen that seems to eut down fly is 
to place a piece of tin that will form a partition from the 
floor extending up between the space where the licker-in 
screen and the cylinder screen meet. This tends to cut off 
the currents of air from the cylinder that will naturally 
blow through the licker-in screen and cause some cotton to 


leave the licker-in and make fly. I have seen this work 


very effectively, but a good many mill men seem to desire 
to take out all the fly possible so long as it does not con- 
tain good cotton, thus saving fly from accumulating on the 
Es. ds W. GN...) 


frames in subsequent processes. 


Epiror Corron: 
oe A Gt. Ey” 


whose question stating that he is bothered with excessive fly 


In response to your ¢01 respondent, 


in the card room was published in the June issue of Corron, 
will say that he should be happy to be running stock that is 
11% ineh long, even if he does make more fly than is ealled 
for. Most of the rest of us running %-inch staple are 


obliged to get out the short stuff in order to get decent 


strength to the balance. However, a word giving my ex- 


perience along the line of this trouble may be of help. 


Excessive card fly (a beneficial evil) is not one that ean 


be remedied by any specific method of settings. We find 
y §} 
that the air drafts of cards are as diversified as the dis 


positions of people, and consequently cannot all be treated 


alike. In a general way, however, three back settings con 


trol this to a great extent—the licker-in screen, the mot 


knife and the back plate may be varied from the usual prac 


tice of eard settings with good results. 


9 . 
settings tor the sereen and 


For example, “FE. A. G.’s 


mote knife, as given in the June issue (licker-in sereen, 22; 
and 5) are a little close for at least some 


mote knives, 7 
1akes of cards and will cause an excess of fly. As we aré 


f +] 


obliged to lower or set off the front of the main evlinde 


sereen, so to a certain extent must we treat the 


screen at the take-in of the eotton. E. R. (Ga.) 


Epitor Corron: 


The subject of cutting down fly at the ecard, brought up 
by “E. A. 


ested in, as it is very expensive when a lot of good ecoiton 


G.” in the June number is one we are all inter- 


is going into the waste house. “E. A. G.” doesn’t say what 


] 


make of card he has, and I am at a loss to tell him just 


what to do, as a good setting on one make of 


ecards may 
not get results on a different make. Here are the settings 
Flats, 


10; doffer to cylinder, 7; eylinder sereen, 34; back plate 


I am using with fairly good results on H & B ecards: 
to cylinder, 34; licker-in sereen, 34; licker-in to lieker-in 
screen, 7; feed plate, 7; mote knives, 10. 

As I said before, this setting may not do on his eards, 
and I, myself, am open for improvements. I shall read with 
interest other replies to his question, and hope that I, along 


with “EK. A. G.” and others, may get some valuable informa- 


5 


tion. WH. 


(GaA.) 


Eprror Corton : 

In reply to the question of “E. A. G. (N. H.)” as to 
how he can reduce the percentage of fly waste on his 
cards, I wish for his benefit to give an extract from a 
somewhat lengthy article called “Points on Carding” which 


I have written and which will soon appear in Corron. 
PI 
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“You've got to do something 
about Number 11” 


“Down for two hours again yesterday Cant vou keep 


running and save tying up the whole plant? 
| 





‘Sorry, Chief, but no millwright in the world could ma 
belting stand up under the that we’r 
running on Number 11 It wrecks ’em—wears the lif 
out of 

It will take 
Graton 


that 2000 r.p.m 


“em.” 
a Graton & Knight Leather Belt to lick that 
& Knight Belts don’t ask for 


punishment of its own 


drive. time out 


Each is standardized to take the 
selection, in tannage 


particular work. Standardized in hide 


and manufacture. This makes belts that are specialists 
that can be depended upon for surpassing service on the 


drives for which they are designed 


Into these belts go the 


their prime. ‘Tanned in our 
Made 


finest steer hides, taken when at 


Carefully 


to give sinewy, 


own tanneries. 


matched. under rigid inspection, 


flexible strength. The \ slip less, stretch less, last longer 
and cut belting costs. 
Se nd in the coupon below ind eet the most intere sting 


collected. Definit: 
correct belting of over two hun 
You'll find 
idded 


and valuable belting information ever 
recommendations for the 
dred types of machines in fourteen industries. 
this a practical guide to belting standardization, 


economy and increased production. 





Sn 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


: >\MIAIL ME TODAY< ~ 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Send belt information 


Name 
Company 
Place 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 
Tanners 


lower than the field. 


makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts 





me leather, etc. 
: - / 
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- BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 
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Grand Prix 
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LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
of 
CARDROOM TUBES, 
RING BOBBINS, 
WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c., &c. 
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“The amount of waste that is removed at the knife bars 
s governed to some extent by the number of bars used, 

1e angle at which the bars are set, the distance of the bars 
rom the licker-in, the distance from the first bar to the 
‘ker-in, the distance from the bars to the screen, and also 
e bevel of the bars. When only one bar is used the stock 

not cleaned as thoroughly as it might be, and more of 
he short fiber will be removed than when two bars are 
ised. 

“The sereen should be drawn as far back as possible and 

wo knives should be used when carding coarse work. The 
rst knife should be set about 7% of an inch from the feed 
late. The second bar should be set one inch distant from 
the first knife bar. The second knife bar should be set 
ibout one inch from the front of the under screen. The 
point of the knives should be set with a number 10 gauge 
from the licker-in, with the heel of the bevel of the knife 
bar 14 inch from the teeth of the licker-in. The closer the 
knives are set to the licker-in, the less fiber will be removed 
from the stock. 

“A knife having a short bevel will not remove as much 
waste as a knife that has a long bevel. A long bevel does 
not set as closely to the teeth of the licker-in, at the heel, as 
a short bevel does, and consequently the fiber has greater 
opportunity to fly away from the licker-in. About one per 
cent to one and one-half per cent waste is the general aver- 
age removed by the knives and grid bars. 

“The cylinder casing should be set as high up between 

the cylinder and licker-in as possible. A number 10 gauge 
is a good setting at this point. The front of the cylinder 
easing should be set from 3/16 to 44 inch from the cylinder. 
As a rule the ‘button’ of the gauge is used for convenience. 
3y setting the licker-in to a number 10 gauge at the back 
and about 14 inch at the front, a very small percentage 
of waste will be removed. If it is desired to remove more 
waste at this point it ean be done by setting the front of 
the casing up closer to the licker-in. 

“A good setting from the licker-in to the cylinder is 
a number 7 gauge. The gauge should move freely. * * * ” 

I believe the foregoing suggestions, if checked up and 
earried out as far as possible, will eliminate his trouble of 
removing too much fly waste. If he will read the complete 
article on ecards referred to, he might find several other 
points of interest. C. C. (N. J.) 


Eprtor CorrTon : 

I have read carefully the question of “E. A. G. (N. H.),” 
who says he is taking out too much fly at his cards, and 
wants some suggestions for card settings. 

His settings seem to be in line with ours, except his 
cylinder screens, which he sets from a 34 to a 64 gauge. 

Here are the settings taken from one of our ecards, which 
is working satisfactorily: Flats, 10/1000; cylinder screen 
at back of card, 22/1000 tapering to 14-inch at front; feed 
plate, 10/1000; mote knives, top and bottom, 7/1000. 

J. O. E. (N. C.) 


W. F. Farmer has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., to be- 
come night superintendent of the Williamston (S. C.) Mills. 

J. W. McArtuour has become superintendent of the Pris- 
cilla Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. C., succeeding Allen D. 
Keyser. 
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Speed changes 


like this 


not like 
this 


eral or many different speeds, the 

Lewellen variable speed transmis- 
sion is an economical means of securing 
variation. The delivered speed may be 
changed over the whole range—from 
fast to slow or slow to fast—without a 
jerk. The acceleration is gradual and 
smooth. 
When the desired speed has been 
reached, the setting may be locked. 
Vibration cannot jar it loose. The set- 
ting is absolutely positive. 
The Lewellen complete ball bearing 
machine is the /ast word in variable 
speed transmissions. The ring-oiling 
type is available for use when service 
conditions are not so severe. Catalog 
on request. 


Seven Features 


. Every bearing a ball bearing. 

. Accurate and minute adjustment 
—locks in place at desired setting. 

3. Extra heavy frame. 

. Stronger discs. 

5. Specially designed, durable belt. 

. Adaptable for floor, wall or ceil- 
ing mounting. 
May be equipped with hand, re- 
mote or automatic control. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 
1406 East 10th St., 


Fe machines which operate at sev- 


Columbus, Ind. 
CT-F-RTG 


EWELLEN 


Variable Speed 


TRANSMISSION 
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COTTON MAN UFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents . can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
credit risk. 


the 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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THE WHOLE TOWN 


For the past 30 years we have specialized in Industrial Buildings and Plants, Community Buildings, 


Power Houses, Shops and Houses for Employees. 
Below are scenes from one operation consisting of over 2400 buildings of every description. 
Our past performance is your guarantee of a money-saving, not only on the initial investment, but 


NICOLA BUILDING Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


Building Contractors, Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial fowns ,Power Houses and Shops 


General Offices: Penn. xve.and Denniston 38t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SeUeneesnentants 
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= Public and Community Buildings Beautiful Homes for Plant Officials 
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% Better than 
At)” ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the ‘1912’ cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 


ONLY NEED ONS 
MACHINE where before it required 
two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and 
greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
al a card for complete information and prices. 
in need of special machinery, write us. 
5. a FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “6.” 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in In universal use by 
thousands of manu- 


half a minute at reduced 
ra ey cost of 1-10¢ each. Write facturers and siifp- 
for catalogue and price pers. 
Stencil 


° 
Machine 
Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 


‘Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK i 
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The Question of Fly Frame Tension. 
Epitor Corton : 

In reply to “G. D. S. (S. C.),” whose question in a re- 
cent issue of Corron states that he is experiencing trouble 
with tension on the fly frames, that is, the work is too loose 
on the start of every doff, with empty bobbins, and then 
is very good until about an hour before the doff, then it 
is too tight and stretches the roving, and must be let off, 
J would like to tell him of some experiences I have had. 

] once was with a mill where the same difficulty of ends 
running slack on the slubbers was experienced, and the 
trouble was traced to the fact that in the past someone 
had used a center punch to prick the small end of the bot- 
tom cone, and thus the ends would run slack to start up 
on the doff but would adjust themselves after passing the 
place where it had been roughed up. The idea of roughing 
up the cone was probably to make it pull better when the 
doff started off, it altered 
the true the cone and gave a larger effective 
diameter 


but in fact it made it worse as 
outline of 
to the bottom cone on the small end. By eareful 
filing while the cone was running, this trouble was elimi- 
nated. So “G. D. 8.” might try filing a little on the small 
end of the bottom cone, and this will correct the ends run- 
ning slack on the start, and a little filing on the top cone at 
the smaller end will tend to correct the tightness of the 
ends at the end of the doff. This filing must be done light- 
ly and carefully. 

Then again, I was at a mill where they had taken their 
cones out and turned them down in the center (bottom 
trouble and the 


only remedy that they ever found was to send to the factory 


cone). Needless to say, they got into 


and buy new cones. They had altered the true outline of 
the cones and there was no way to get them back into their 
I would suggest that “G. D. S.” 


of cones for the trame that is giving him the most trouble 


true shape. order one set 
and see if he doesn’t get results—and if he does, then he 
will know that the trouble is with the cones. 

W. J. 3B, (CN. C.) 
Epiror Corron : 

I note the question of “G. D. S.” in the June issue, with 
reference to the difficulty he is having with fly frame ten 
sion. He is up against a tough proposition if he expects 
to make perfect work with the fly frames he mentions. My 
first suggestion would be to get up-to-date machinery if pos- 
sible, for in this day of new inventions and improvements, 
it is well-nigh impossible to compete with other mills with- 
out having the latest machinery. But if he has to keep the 
old model Woonsocket and Pettee frames, I would suggest 
that he see that he is not laving the roving too close on the 
bobbin. Then move the cone belt shipper as close to the 
small end of the cone as he can get it on an empty bobbin 
—that is, when the frame is doffed—and then put on one 
tooth less tension gear. If that doesn’t seem to help the 
trouble any, I suggest that he change the bottom cone gear 
and run the cone a trifle slower and then change the tension 
gear to regulate the ends. 

I notice he says that in dog-days his work will not run 
at all. There must be something radically wrong at his 
mill. If he will come over to a little mill in Georgia I will 
show him a card room on which dog-days have very little 


effect, if any. Dog-days used to worry me, but I do not 
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Handling Quills and Cloth 
by Mathews Conveyers 


N the mills of The Proximity Manufact- 

uring Company at Greensboro, N. C., a 
recent installation of Mathews Conveyers is 
already paying handsome dividends in relief 
from trucking through the mill, and in floor 
space saved. 


The illustration shows the cloth conveyer, 
used to carry rolls of denims from the weave 
room to the inspecting tables. This con- 
veyer handles 3000 rolls every 10 hours, or 
approximately 84,000 pounds of cloth. 


Another conveyer system in this mill was 
put in to handle quills from cleaning ma- 
chines to storage bins. From the 6 cleaning 
machines the conveyer carries away about 
16,800 quills per hour. 


These conveyers have released at least a 
dozen employees for more profitable work, 
in addition to the other advantages realized 
from their installation. 


From their wide experience in the textile in- 
dustry, Mathews engineers may be able to 
point out profitable applications for Mathews 
Conveyers in your mill. Will you give us 
an opportunity to go over the matter with 
you? 


Mathews Conveyer Company 
(Formerly Mathews Gravit 


162 Tenth Street 
Canadian Factory: 
Branch Offices in Principal 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 


Carrier Co.) 


Ellwood City, Pa. 
Port Hope, Ont 


Cities 
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study about them any more, for I am already fixed for 
W. C. H. (Ga.) 


them now. 


Epiror Corton : 

This is in reply to the question over which “G. D. 8.” 
He says that on the start of a new 
set on the fly frames the ends run slack for about an hour, 
then the tension is perfectly all right until the set is almost 
full, when the ends become too tight and cause stretched 


kas been losing sleep. 


roving; also he says the work runs along fine on wet winter 
days. 

I might just as well tell him at the start that he has 
got to “loosen up” and buy some humidifiers if he ever 
wants to run those frames right. 
he speaks of, he is getting plenty of good natural humidity, 


On those wet wintry days 


and that is why the work runs at an even tension through- 
out the set. Doesn’t it seem logical, then, that the work 
would always run good on any average day if he installed 
the proper humidification system and put in the moisture 
which he automatically gets on wet days? 

During dog-days, the only thing to do is to put on the 
smallest tension gears possible and make the best of it. 
We all have our troubles in close, sticky weather. 

“G. D. 8.” should not look for trouble in his frames be- 
cause I do not believe it is there. If it were, it wouldn’t be 
the same complaint from all the frames, and he states that 
such is the case. 

Let me explain why the ends start slack, then run right, 
and finally end up by running too tight, causing stretched 
roving. When the ends run slack at the beginning of a 
set, it is because the bottom cone gear being used is of the 
wrong number of teeth. If a change of one tooth is too 
great, the belt should be moved slightly on the cones. 

The reason the ends gradually assume the proper ten- 
sion is because, not having sufficient humidifiers, the eot- 
ton is too dry. This allows the strand of roving to fluff up, 
giving it a greater diameter than it should have under the 
proper conditions. 

Then if the strand is larger than it should be, the bob- 
bin will build up faster than it should, taking up the slack 
as the diameter of the bobbin increases. Finally, when 
the bobbin is almost ready for doffing, it has increased in 
size faster than it should in proportion to the distance the 
cone belt has moved. That is the cause of the roving being 
stretched at the finish of the set. 

There is very little use writing any further, ss I don’t 
believe anything can be done to improve the conditions very 
ngich until he has the proper system of humidification. 

Before I close, however, let me comment on the state- 
ment of “G. D. S.” that he has “several good men whe tell 
him that the conditions have been about the same for the 
twenty or thirty years they have been there.” I want to 
offer the friendly suggestion that he take those “several 
good men” and soak them in the cana] that he says runs by 
his window. It will settle the dust in their attics. 


C. C. (N. J.) 


Eprror Corron: 


If I understand the question of “G. D. S. (S. C.),” he 
wants someone to give him information that will help solve 
the problem of having loose work on the start after doffing 
on the fly frame, and getting tight after about an hour. 
(By the way, he says that one side of his mill is only fifteen 
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! Painstaking 


Duplicating the diameters is 
an operation of profound nicety 
in making a Jordan Bobbin. No 
means wholly mechanical can 
perform it to our satisfaction. 

Only the sensitive hands of 
veteran workmen, long-trained 
to our standards of accuracy, 
here answer for this delicate and 
critical practice. 

Watching them at work, vis- 
itors comment in amazement 
upon the pains they take for 
perfection. But this seems to us 
only a commonplace, in a pro- 
duction which has precision as 
its ideal. 

-ainstaking, with Jordan Pre- 
cision Bobbins, begins with us 
at the choosing of the very tree 
which grows the wood that be- 
comes a bobbin. Of course, we 
can never relax in painstaking, 
to the very end. 
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JORDAN MANUFACTURING 
Monticello, Georgia. 


Finishing Mills at 
Toecane, N. C., and 
Monticello, Ga. 
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Dixon 8 Cup Greases combine the superior lubricating CUECPUUERECECECECEDEDOEOSLORDEE RUDE DORE SOREL: OOOEAAEGOE EGRET scenennooneactimtitt 


qualities of the best mineral oils with the simplicity and 
economy of hard grease. 


Prime Maine Aroostook County 


POTATO STARCH 


Famous AROOSTOOK COMPANY Brand 


They are softer than the average grease so begin to lubri- 
cate as soon as there is motion. Most greases begin to 
lubricate only after the parts warm up—that is they have 
to be thawed out by the frictional heat. Dixon's Cup 

Greases are all thawed out and 


e ready to function—they flow 

G Ik 4 with the revolving parts. They 

in t @ also keep the surfaces from metal 
contact, 

Wherever possible to use cup 

grease around the plant—on 

Gi. ie pumps, engines, shafting and oth- 

er machinery, Dixon's will give 

better lubrication at lower cost. 


Write for Circular 34-R. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


Highest Quality, Strength 
and Color 


For immediate or Deferred 


Shipments 
Carloads in Sacks 


At Lowest Market Prices 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Greenville~Sextile Center of. the Soutls'), i 


Here’s an Ideal Industrial Site for You Mr. Manufacturer 


—with an abundance of raw materials, Labor, Greenville presents every requisite for eco- 
Power, Transportation Facilities and an ideal nomical manufacturing operations, with a 
climate of 58.8 degrees the year round. plentiful supply of raw materials right at 
Nowhere else in the South is there an indus- your door. 


trial center that offers the opportunities such The Industrial Bureau of the Chamber of 
e's 
iS Kt 


as you will find here. Mill sites are available Commerce will assist you in every possible 
for almost any industry. The land values way no matter what industrial or commer- 
are attractive and are scientifically developed cial activity you wish to bring here. All cor- 
for industrial purposes. Many ideal loca- respondence strictly confidential. . 
tions near the city and on or close to one of Write for copy of Dependable Facts of i oe’ MY. 
the five railroads that enter Greenville. Greenville. ya 


Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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feet from the canal and the other side below the surface 
of the ground. He should have the best running work of 
anybody.) 

I suggest that he make a thorough examination of the 
let-off motion, the rack, contact shaft and twin gears. 
After he has gone through these, if he doesn’t get any re- 
sults, then he should change the compound lay gear so that 


the cone belt will be about two inches from the small end 


+ 


of the cone when beginning a doff. He should set his rack 
so that the ends will start on the first lay tight. Then he 
should find the tension gear to regulate the ends to the new 
position of the cone belt. 

As to the work running bad during the dog-day season, 
we always put in more twist, and our work runs just as 
good then as any other time. Up to a short time ago, the 
writer had been an advocate of little twist in roving, but | 
have been converted on this point recently. One of the 
mills I have charge of was running very bad in both eard- 
ing and spinning. One of our men suggested that we put 
more twist in the roving. I could not see how more twist 
would help the ends in the spinning room. However, we 
inereased the twist two teeth on the speeders, and instead 
of losing production, we gained. And when the new roving 
got into the spinning room, the work began to run better 
and has been running good ever since. 

Now as to the weights on the rolls, I have never tried 
changing the weights from those sent out by the builders. 
It may be possible that some time it would become neces- 


I Oe Be Cs 


sary to change. J 


Why the Ends Break at the Spinning. 
Epiror Corron: 

Here is a question on spinning upon which I shoul 
to have the suggestions of some of your readers. 

I am making 6s to 14s warp, and have a 7-inch traverse, 
21/16-inch rings, gauge of frame is 3-inch, running warp 
wind. I have trouble with the ends coming down when the 
frames are half-full or over. They frazzle out and catch 
on the other two bobbins making the thread look fuzzy. I 
might add that on the 12s warp I use a No. 1 flange ring, 
21%-ineh ring, having changed from a No. 2 flange. The 
distance from the roll to the guide is 54% inches. I use warp 
wind, with a 74-inch traverse, cylinder speed of 938, front 
roll speed 132, spindle speed 8,110 revolutions per minute. 
Using separator blades, 4 x 314 inches. 

On the 7s warp, the ring is a No. 2 flange, 21/16 inch 
diameter, 71-inch traverse, warp wind, cylinder speed 820, 
front roll speed 164, spindle speed 6,706 revolutions per 
minute. Using separator blades 4 x 3 inches. 

I hope some readers of “How Other Men Manage” will 
make some suggestions as to what is causing my difficulty 
and give some remedies. ¥. 5. (GR) 

(Editor's Note—The foregoing question appeared orig 
inally in the June issue. Since its publication, however, 
“YS.” furnished additional faets which are included in 


above revision. ) 


Epiror Corton: 
In the June issue, “Y. S.” outlined a difficulty 
having in spinning with the ends coming down after the 


frame is half fnll and eatehinge on the other two bobbins, 
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‘‘A Belt is 
No Stronger than 
Its Weakest Lap’”’ 


Belting 
That Really Satisfies 


E like to solicit the patronage of 

belting users who insist upon super- 
quality. The belting ideas of such buyers 
coincide with our own: The product must, 
above all, give a long-time, satisfactory 
service. This of necessity implies flexibil- 
ity, exceptional tensile strength, wear-re- 
sisting qualities and a power transmission 
that is as near perfect as it can be. 


And this is precisely what you get when 
you use 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


As we have said before, Moloney Belting 
is built to conform to the highest stand- 
ards of the belt maker’s art. It is not 
produced simply to meet the normal de- 
mands of users, but to meet the abnormal, 
emergency demands. 


Thus, Moloney Leather Belting offers 
you unmistakable quality—which means 
efficient service and ample protection 
against untimely demise. It will withstand 
heat, cold, dampness and fumes, and is 
suitable for your most difficult drive. 
Surely such a brand should be your pref- 
erence whenever the need arises for new 
belting. 


Remember, our engineers will be 


to he lp you solve your belting pre hie 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street - CHICAGO . 
ATLANTA, GA PORTLAND, ORE. 


J. C. DUCKWORTH 
Special Agent for Cotton and Textile Mills 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Thio-Indigo oat Oe 

Helindon 
Hydron 






—and other vat dyes 








Stock and Importations 


direct from the manufacturers 










A complete line of 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct 
Colors, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, 
Turkey Red Oils, Soluble and 
Leather Oils 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
and other American manufacturers 


HAMETZ& CO“ 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M E 30114 West Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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making the thread look fuzzy. He says he is running 6s 
to 14s warp wind, with a 7-inch traverse and 21/16-inch 
rings on a 3-inch gauge frame. 

I should say that he has just about got too large a ring 
for his gauge of frame, and too much traverse. He has got 
only 7%-inch between the rings, and the traveler couldn’t 
be made heavy enough to stop ballooning without breaking 
down. 

Just for my own personal knowledge, I should like to 
know if “Y. S.” hasn’t changed from 134-inch rings, and 
if he has changed to a No. 1 flange ring, and if he is using 
separators. 

I would advise him also to get the thread board down 


nearer the spindle. This will cut ballooning some. 
R. J. (Ga.) 


Epitor Corron: 

Judging from the statements of “Y. 8.” in his question 
in the June issue, as to ends coming down in spinning after 
the frame is half full, I should assume that his trouble is 
caused by running a traveler that is too light for the num- 
bers of yarn he is running (6s to 14s). 

He does not state whether he is running separators, but 
his frames have 3-inch gauge, and his conditions indicate 
that he is not. However, considering the size of his ring, 
which is 21/16-inch, the length of his traverse, which is 
7-inch, and the numbers of yarn he is running, a 3-inch 
gauge is not as wide as it should be to run without separa- 
tors, because it will require a heavier traveler than should 
be run to hold the balloon down so the yarn will not beat 
together. 

When separators are used, fuzzy yarn, such as he says 
he is having, is often caused by the traveler being light 
enough to allow the yarn to beat against the separators ex- 
cessively. Where separators are not used, the same con- 
dition is caused by the yarn beating together, as “Y. 8.” 
says, and this of course will result in a number of ends 
being torn down. I believe “Y. S.” will notice that as the 
bobbin fills up, being warp wind, that the fuller it gets the 
less tension there will be on the yarn and the greater 
amount of ballooning he will have. This accounts for his 
having the most trouble after his bobbin is half full. 


C.R. H. (8. C.) 


Epitror Corron: 

In answer to “Y. S. (Ga.),” who has trouble with ends 
coming down on spinning when the frames are half-full 
or over, I think his trouble is that his rings are too large. 
He says he is using a 21/16-inch ring on a three-inch gauge 
frame. This leaves only 15/16 of an inch, and would give 
only 15/32-inch for a balloon, and this is entirely too small 
for a warp wind frame. 

His trouble, he says, occurs after the frame is half 
full, which goes to prove that his rings are too large, as on 
a warp wind frame the strain is the greatest on the begin- 
ning of the doff and, after a frame is half full and over, 
the traveler becomes too light, causing the ends to whip 
Even if he bad a four-inch gauge frame, a 
He 


together. 
21/16-inch ring would be too large to spin 14s yarn. 
should not use over a 1%-inch ring. 

To prove my argument, if he will measure the diameter 
of the bobbins spun on the 21/16-inch ring, he will find 
they are not over 1%-inch, as he would be unable to run 
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LOOK FOR THE HAIR ON 
BONDARON ROUND BELTING 


Send for a Spool of this Belting 


and test it in your own plant. 
“‘That’s How Good We Think It Is!”’ 


Equip one of your machines with 
BONDARON solid round belting, place any 
other kind or make on another machine and 
then keep a record. We urge you to make this 


test because we know that BONDARON 


will prove its worth many times over. 


_ 


The secret of the exceptionally long wearing 
qualities of BONDARON Round Belting is 


due to the careful selection of hides and special 


tanning process. BONDARON is not sub- 
jected to the destructive lime dip which weak- 
ens leather by destroying the fibers of the hide. 


You will find that BONDARON Round 


Belting has tremendous tensile strength with 
practically no stretch. Stoppages for taking up 
are almost unknown and break-downs are re- 
duced to a minimum wherever BONDARON 


is used. 


Send for a spool of BONDARON—“the 
leather with the hair on’”—Round Leather 
Belting and test its superiority for yourself. 


Send for Booklet No. 101 
Manufactured Exclusively by 
CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
of Teartile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shrewd Belt Buyers Favor 
SLIP-NOT 


When old-time belt users are first introduced to the famous big black 
belt they readily admit that it looks like real belting. Later, when they 
actually put it to the test they say it not only looks the part, but that 


it actually is! 

We honestly believe no other belting is as good as SLIP-NOT Leather 
Belting. It does what it is supposed to do without fuss, bother or trouble. 
It will withstand rough treatment, heat, cold and moisture. It is thor- 
oughly waterproofed, and its perfect surface gives you real pulley contact 
from the very moment it is installed. 

You could get along without SLIP-NOT—but why do so when it prom- 
ises such satisfying service for transmitting power? 


BIG BLACK BELT 
with the 


CATERPILLAR GRIP 
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No doubt there isa SLIP-NOT dealer within 
easy reach of you. If not we shall be glad to have 
you write us direct about your belting problems. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


HOSIERY MILLS 


It would be difficult to find a city anywhere offering as many ad- 
vantages to Hosiery Manufacturers as are to be found in Columbia, 
S. C. Here you will find a plentiful supply of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 100% American, intelligent and entirely free from 
any radical element. Besides labor, there is available a guaranteed 
continuous supply of hydro-electric power at exceedingly low rates. 
A climate of 63.5 degrees the year round assures uninterrupted 
operation twelve months in the year. 

Four railroads operating 11 separate lines offer idéal distribution 
facilities. Columbia is the only city in the Southeast with two 
direct lines of communication to each of the six South Atlantic 
sea ports. 

The nearness of Columbia to Charlotte, Gastonia and other North 
Carolina cotton yarn points assures an unlimited supply of raw 
material at low freight rates. 


send you detailed information? 
“Columbia—Unlimited.” 


May we 


Ask for copy 


FRANK A, PIERSON, Secretary 


COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OLUMBI 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pe 


LABOR 

An ample supply of labor—white, in- 
telligent. Content to work for rea- 
sonable wages. Majority skilled in 
textile work. Plenty of unskilled 
labor available. 


POWER 


Cheap power is available from hydro- 
electric plants operating from nearby 
streams. Only one-half of the 75,000 
potential H.P. is now being utilized. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Four railroads operating 11 separate 
lines offer ideal distribution facilities. 
Two direct connections to each of the 
six South Atlantic seaports. 


WATER SUPPLY 

An abundant and excellent water sup 
ply is furnished by the city. Various 
analyses show both city and branch 
water is applicable for bleaching and 


manufacture of Rayon. 


CLIMATE 

An ideal year ’round climate of 63.5 
degrees. Heat prostrationgs unknown 
and snow is extraordinary. 10% hours 
of daylight on the shortest day of the 
year and 14 hours on the longest. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 

The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 
all available sites for industrial pur- 
poses and will assist you in securing 


\ 


m, 8 desired location. 
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a frame full on warp wind, with a three-inch gauge frame 
and 21/16-ineh ring. If he would put on a 17-inch ring, 


instead of running his front roller 132 r.p.m., as he states, Q 


he could put it up to 164 aitapie ) Bae Three Mill Men Talked About 





| Better 
‘ Q 





I have several frames with 1%g-inch rings tha have 
recently taken off and put on smaller rings. If “Y. S.” is mM, 
interested to that extent, and wants to make a test, I would bent gta rus sina 
be glad to loan him a frame of rings to show him just NON “FLUID ) OIL 
where his trouble is. I might say in closing that I am este hs all ae ces 


spinning 22s warp with a 113/16-inch ring, filling wind, as 


and my front roller is making 148 r.p.m. M. C. (Ga.) Said Number One: 





use NON-FLI Il) OIL fe é I t stays in the 
, ‘ be aring “li s much longer ft liquid oil whit 
Epiror Corron: means economy of lubricant | a saving in we 
. r "ah I 
In regard to the question of “Y. S.” as to yarn run- 
ate ? 
ning bad after the frame is half full, I would say that with Said inallier Two: 
. ‘ > ° > . . . . use NON-FLUID OIL be n bear gs 
his 3-inch gauge frame, his 24-inch ring is entirely too aad “iiltedctodg a oo Boe a ‘pra, 
large, even with a No. 2 flange, and I don’t see how his -Myolg amet ch we used to s¢ SICKER ON 


spinning runs at all on that size ring with a No. 1 flange ° 
pinn n run it a n i | ize rin ha | Sasa a on Ties: 


ring. On this 3-inch gauge frame I would say that a ring 





Lond ‘ vy 
mi isser é l g NON 
2 inches in diameter is about the right size, and on yarns FLUID OIL—it pleases the operatives becau 
, “ae applied less frequently, and because its use is the 
under 14s I would prefer a No. 2 flange. direct cause of a cleaner mill and cleaner machines 
Another thing that will make this work run bad is too All three mill n used NON-FLUID OI 
. aa : 1 ifter making ir own tests We'll zg il} 
much twist. Too much is even worse than not enough. I send testing samples and bulletin, ‘“Lubr 
tion of Textile M r request 


don’t know what make of frame he has, but H. & B. stand ” 





ard spindle speed on 12s yarn is 7,750 r.p.m., and the front 


roll speed is 150 r.p.m., so you can readily see how much 


| REW YORK & N’ WwW Matos LUBRIC NT CO. 
} MA 


: sat secs ‘ : KN 
twist over standard he must have with his sp ndle spe ed oft IN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y WORKS: NEWAR 
. Warehouses 
8,110 r.p.m. and a front roll speed of 132 r.p.m. Any little CHICAGO, ILL ST. LOUIS, MO ATLANTA, GA 
a, . 1) PHILADELPHIA, PA KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C 
unevenness in the roving will immediately snap down if PROVIDENCE, R.I NEW ORLEANS, LA GREENVILLE, S.C 
— e = 


there is excess twist in the yarn. 

As to his 7s yarn, I would say practically the same 
thing, in regard to twist, only this is not as bad as the 
other, because with 6,706 r.p.m. he is 400 r.p.m. over stand 
ard on his spindles, and with a front roll speed of 164 
r.p.m. is 4 r.p.m. over standard. I think his main troubl 


here, though, is that his 21/16-inch ring is too big for the 
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number of yarn and gauge of the frame. The yarn will — : 


beat its life out a 


gainst the separators. This is a very 
unusual case, though, because 90 per cent of the time { 
running warp wind, the yarn runs worse when starting up TWISTED EYE 
than when it is nearly full because the pull on the yarn ” 
; is ; . , i 
is so much greater. B. T. (Ga.) In “GARLAND” 
C abled Twine Loom I larnesses ; 
; i 
Licker-in Grinding and Some Other Things. : 
A ; Our experience shows that for all or / 
‘ , H dinary weaving, cabled twine loom har i 
Kpitor Corron: H nesses weave best and wear longest. 
I am a regular reader of Corron and certainly am in i This twine is hard to knit and difficult 
: E . H to finish but our harnesses are so care- ‘+ 
terested in the “How Other Men Manage” department, but H fully made and so thoroughly inspected 
first of all J read “Old-Timer’s” page. I consider his w rit HB that every cabled twine harness which i 
ing nak) 7 t] } ° vate 2| we send out is smoothly finished and i 
ings worth more to me than the price of Corron. EH free from twisted >ves i 
I see that “C. C. (N. J.)” advises “U. J. (N. C.)” to 5 i 
lay off of licker-in grinding. I consider that good advice i 
as the only way I ean find to make a dull licker-in do good : 
work is to have it re-wound. I find the licker-in speed o H i 
410 r.p.m. will give me about the best work, with a ate ; The 
cee E weap i 
der speed of 155 r.p.m. HB £ 
2 | 









I notice “Contributor No. 812” wants to know what ef 


fect worn bolsters and spindles on fly frames have on the 


[ooo tees 


breaking strength. If he will find a worn bolster on the 
spindle and watch it wobble awhile, and then take the rov 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 


ing off and look at it, he will find it is not twisted as hard 
as the other roving. It is also erossed up and will not un 








wind off of the bobbin without breaking back once in a 
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Where Navigation Meets Power 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, enjoysa unique position among the inland 
cities of the South inasmuch as it has two important advantages. 


It is served by a unit in the great Super-Power 
Zone of the Southeast,—the greatest east of the Rock- 
ies. The lines of the Columbus Electric and Power 
Company are connected in three different directions 
with other companies of the southeastern super-pow- 
er zone which extends from Mississippi to Virginia. 
This insures ample and dependable power. 


The Chattahoochee River affords navigation from R. M, HARDING, Mgr. 
Columbus to the Gulf without the aid of locks and é 
dams. This brings very favorable freight rates to the G. K. HUTCHINS, Sales Mgr 
shipper, who is served also by seven railroad lines. Under Executive Management of 
STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 


: 7 4 Boston—New York—Chicago 
These are some of the advantages that make our industries thrive. 


Columbus, Georgia, West Point, LaGrange, Hogansville and Newnan, Ga. 


A line to our commercial Department will bring the whole story in brief form by return mail. 


: 
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Fresh, Stimulating Air Speeds up Production 
—Reduces Labor Turnover 


Clean, fresh air in textile mills makes the employees feel 
like work—it takes away that sluggish feeling that al- 
ways accompanies foul air. Speed up your production 


Bul Fans 


they not only keep the workmen on the job, but they in- 
crease the life of machinery and roofs by always keeping 
the air fresh and clean. They keep down condensation 
from steam vapors thereby eliminating spotted goods. 
Mills where they are in use report large savings in oper- 
ating costs. 

Let us give you the complete story of 


Buffalo Ventilating Equipment. Send 
today for catalog No. 761-B-3. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
460 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
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while. If it doesn’t break it will pull so hard it will stretch, 
making thin, weak places in the yarn. 

I am like “T. A. A. (S. C.),” I think “Wash” is the 
only person who ever found a tight poker bar to slacken 
the ends on a frame. I have been around H & B frames 
for seventeen years, five years running frames and five as 
fixer, and seven as overseer, and I have not seen it yet. I 
see some of the fellows are still trying to learn how to find 
the cause for speeder smash-ups. I find a good oiler is the 
best preventive. Also I instruct my oiler to keep a good 
look-out for nipped gears, or loose bolts and nuts, and re- 
port to the fixer at once if he finds anything wrong 

E. C. (N. C.) 


More Suggestions on Systematizing. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is a reply, insofar as it may be construed as such, 
to “W. O. R. (Mass.),” whose article, “Suggestions on Sys- 
tematizing,” appeared in the May issue of Corron. 

The suggestion for systematizing speeder tender’s work 
as outlined by “W. O. R.,” has merit probably when used 
on fine work. As to the exact point in regard to the num- 
ber of the work, where it would begin to be practical, I Gare 
not say. However, I will give an experience of my own 
which occurred while doing systematizing work at a certain 
plant, from which your readers may make their deductions. 

The conditions as I found them in this card room were 
as follows: one tender operating two 9x41-inch inter- 
mediate frames of 86 spindles each, 1.70-hank roving being 
made from .56-hank slubber roving. Creeling per frame 
occurred every nine hours, and doffing per frame every two 
Time studies—made on the best tender 
that it required 41 minutes average to creel back and front 
of a frame, and 6.75 minutes to doff unassisted. This 
doffing time does not include marking or laying up bob- 
bins, on the carriage. Our humidity conditions were ideal, 
being 56 per cent relative, from which figure there was a 
variation of no more than two per cent day in and day out, 
so of course the work ran well, averaging two ends pieced 
per hour per frame. Our working day was 91% hours. 

From the foregoing data we concluded that one man 
could do all the creeling on nine frames, and one man piece 
ends and doff six frames. This would make, according to 
our figures, both the creeler’s and the doffer’s work amount 
to about six hours per day. On paper this outline appeared 
fine, so we went ahead with a test job on six frames, which 
we ran for a week. Here are the results and difficulties as 
we found them: 

The continued effort of creeling proved too much for 
two of our huskiest men, whom we tried in turn, the heavy 
weight of the bobbins, or rather their number and the eon- 
stant bending over being given as the reason; the man doff- 
ing and piecing ends got along fairly well, except that pro- 
duction dropped to 88 per cent of normal, due to the fact 
that doffing was interrupted while ends were being pieced on 
another frame. The job of piecing ends was generally pre- 
eeded by a sprint to reach the machine before further dam- 
age was done, a rather hectic job for the doffer, everything 
considered. 

After giving the results of the tests every allowance 
possible for the newness of the job, loss of production 
through conflicting doffs, ete., we were forced to abandon 


hours. showed 
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this method as unpracticable; and in its stead we 
each tender three frames on which 
ing, cleaning, doffing, etc., as they formerly did on their two 
frames. This worked satisfactorily with loss of 
production, and was not too much of a job for the operative. 


gave 


they would do ecreel- 
very little 


I might say before closing that we also considered com- 
bining the jobs of piecing and creeling, but this combina- 
tion would be even worse than piecing and doffing as the 
ereeler spends three-fourths of his time in back of the 
frames, and of course could not see when an end broke 
down. Also he could not leave the frame he 
to go elsewhere without first stopping the frame, or the 
N. N. (N. H.) 


was creeling 


roving would run out. 


Two Sets of Lease Rods at the Slasher. 


Epiror Corton: 

I read in April Corron about a man noticing two sets 
of lease rods at the slasher. I have been using two sets 
of lease rods right along, on colors and white work. Our 


second set of lease rods is put in by means of the beamer 
at the warper picking a half-lease when the warp is 
ished. 
chain, which enables the slasher man to 
rods to separate each section beam when laying-in. 


fin- 
It is put in about 20 yards from the end of the 
put in his lease 
After 
the set is laid-in and ready to start, these half leases-up 
which the beamers or warper tenders put in and that divide 
each sheet of yarn in half, prevent taping. Anyone using 
two sets of lease rods is doing a wise thing and won’t be 
troubled with taped ends. 

I also noticed the letters in Corron about yarn and lint 
sticking to the cylinder, and what “H. J. (Ga.)’ 
eold starch and the lack of lubrication. He 
one thing I found out when I had the same trouble was that 


> said about 
is right, but 


the cylinder to which the yarn was sticking was not reliev- 
ing itself of the water, which caused the yarn not to dry 
and large surfaces of starch and lint were formed on the 
cylinder. When the slasher stopped to doff the yarn would 
dry perfectly, and when started up again the yarn on the 
cylinder would pick up all the lint and cause smashes in the 
I would be interested to know how the man in South 


F. B. (Conn.) 


comb. 
Carolina made out with his problem. 


Epitor Corton : 

In reading the April issue of Corron, I notice several 
things that are very interesting to me. First is the article 
by “T. S. (Mass.)” stating that on a visit to a certain mill 
he saw for the first time the running of two lease rods at 
the slasher. 

I take it that the mill is on heavy grey goods, as he 
states the half lease was put in at the warping frame. This 
idea is quite old, and is a considerable help on some styles 
of heavy sets of coarse yarns. About 28 years ago the 
writer worked for the Warren Company, West Warren, 
Mass., making all heavy colored goods, denims, broad drap- 
eries, solid colors, all dyed in the long chain. On these sets 
there were from 480 ends up on the sections or warps. In 
beaming these styles the beamer tenders picked a half 
lease—in other words, put a string through every other 
end. We called that splitting the sections—about four 
yards from the end of the chain. These sets were placed 
in the slasher in the regular way, and section strings put 
in as usual, and counted ‘n at the front of the slasher from 



















































the solid sheet of yarn. The first or dividing string being 


just up over the tin roll. After laying-in the set, having 
set the size rolls ready for business, we fastenéd the yarn 
to the loom beam and moved the machine on slow speed, 
By the 
time these were in position, the split strings showed up— 
of course, the extra split rod holders were in position. The 
first At this 
particular mill there were hardly ever any laps to be cut at 
The beaming had to be correct, and the re- 


putting the regular section or splitting rods in. 


one was on top, the next a bottom and so on. 


the slashers. 
sults were satisfactory. 

But to have double lease rods on the slasher in some 
mills would be disastrous. The old argument comes up again 
here, regarding lap cutting on section beams. Suppose one 
is running a set of yarn that has been handled poorly in 
warping and has split section rods at the front. Every lap 
cut at the beams goes in with the thread onto which it is 
It is utterly impossible for the cut lapped thread 
to take its former position on the rod, or one up and one 
under. As I have already said, it is fairly good on positive- 
lv good section beams, Lut a complicated affair on fine 
work and poor warping. 

“T, D.” mentions that at the mill he visited, heavy work 
was being run on the slashers and as many as ten ends in a 
dent. I do not know how heavy the sets were, or the num- 
ber of the yarn, but there should be no surprise at the re- 
sults secured from warps slashed with a sheet composed of 
ten to the dent. If I had to slash 4,000 threads of coarse 
yarns, white or colored, I’d never think of split sections 
I would have at least eight beams and probably ten, piac- 
ing the beams at the back of the slasher in two sets—if eght 
beams I’d place four laced up as one set, nearest to the 
size box, and then place the next four with a top beam first 
(missing the bottom stand), and place a roller between the 
sets just a little above the top of the back beams of the 
front set. This would keep the two sets separate until 
they strike the size. I 
usual, making certain to put the one between the two sets 
first, and start up as usual, with a good level sheet. When 
the dividing string reached the front, I would put in a 

There are thus two individual sets. Not the 
ten beams as 


would put section strings in as 


large rod. 
same as if one had laced all of the eight or 
one sef. 

If the raddle or comb is used, and one must have ten ends 
to the dent, proceed as follows: Count five from each sheet, 


which is ten, or if the comb ean take eight ends, count 
four from each sheet, lay in all across, get the loom beam 
in position and the size box, rollers and steam ready, move 
the machine to tighten up the yarn, slip a small wooden 
rod in between the sets at the back of the expansion comb, 
five 


take a double string picking up the bottom four or 


ends in each dent in front of the eomb, and there is a lease. 
Have two steel rods, flat with smooth beveled edges, a few 
inches longer than the full width of the loom beam. These 
rods may be fastened to the comb floating between the comb 
Have a hole bored near the edge of 


each rod, and a wire can be used to fasten with, having 


and spreading bars. 


The rod near- 
The 


one in front has the bottom shed running over it and the 


about 34-inch space between the lease rods. 


est the comb is in the open shed between the two sets. 


top shed under, which amounts to five in the dent. 

Yarn slashed in this manner has no chance to roll as the 
rods keep the threads in position all the way through. I 
stated with four beams in each 


should have earlier that 
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set, three rods will be above the split rod and three below, 
I suggest that “T. B.’s” friend’s trouble was mostly caused 
from rolling of threads by having so many ends in the 


dent. Mack (Ga.) 





Taking Advantage of One’s By-products. 
Eprror Coron : 

Here 
Corron, wanting me to work double time to make a success 
in life, when I’m so doggone tired at stopping time that 
I can hardly sit up. When I first read his article on “by- 
products” in the May number, I pinched myself to see where 
I stood, and I found out that I wasn’t so busy as I thought 
I had been. I was supposed to be busy, but I was too 


“busy” running around places, not taking time enough to 


“Old-Timer” again, in the May issue of 


comes 


observe each condition as I approached it and correcting 
This me many 
So I began to observe 


things at that time and place. gave too 
things to go back to and do later. 
and found out that a lot of my “tired feeling” was due 
ie at the moment to eall attention to 
And now I find that I 
the day, and I’n 


“Old-Timer 


to my not taking ti 


am 


things and have it over with. 


not really so tired out at the end of 


ready to make better use of my spare time. 


to see 


hits us pretty hard sometimes, but when we begin 
things as he sees them, and examine ourselves, we invariably 


Hats off to him! 


‘vive in.” 

By-products? What are a man’s by-products? They 
seem too numerous to mention, for there are almost as many 
kinds of by-products as there are men. And 
“Old-Timer” calls our attention to them is that hardly any 
ever accumulates from the 
There might be a trade he might operate, or an 


the reason 


much his hours foi 


Too 


man 
company. 


invention he might perfect that would be valuable, or we 


problem at night that we couldn’t 
That 


1) 
ould be 


might study over som 
aa 


is a matter for each individual 


study in the day-time. ua 


But 
more efficient. 

We too often give a situation a casual glance, and whe. 
that the but 
still running all right, we are inclined to let them alone. 


to deeide. it sl something that will make him 


are 


Ma 


we see machines are making bad work 


chinery should have a close inspection every day, and in 
some cases, more often. If we put in a little more of our 
“by-product” time those bad places that eause complaints 
would not always get to the buyer. And the more I think 
about it the more I believe we are not using our best efforts 
during our regular hours of work. Of course we think we 
are “putting out,” but are we? Every day we ean see what 
we should have done yesterady. 
Tell “Old-Timer’” to keep it up, and let it hit whom 
We’ll take our medicine and try to be benefited there 
Contrisutor No. 14. 


will. 
by. 


Overcomes Slasher Cylinder Trouble. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the March issue, you published my question as to why 
the yarn was sticking to the cylinder on my slashers. I am 
pleased to tell you that the answers of “H. J. (Ga.),’”’ pub- 
lished in the April issue, and “Mack (Ga.),” were of much 
benefit. I overcame the trouble by decreasing the speed 
and adding more softener, which was suggested by these 


¥. W. (6. 0.) 


readers. 
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Fancy Half Hose 


B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine 


*B-6 Machine 
*B-7 Machine 


HESE machines offer a variety 
of styles and colors to meet all 
demands. 


Simple patterns may be produced 
on these machines as well as the 
more comprehensive styles contain- 
ing a multiplicity of colors, checks, 
dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 
chine the advantages of all these de- 
sirable features. 


*Models B-6 and B-7 
These machines are built with six and seven yal 
ing fingers. respectively, These nes ( 
ing vertical stripe desig 

The vertical stripes are pro 

needles knitting with one on 

ing. thus producing a perfect]; 

stripe of a greater width than ca 

verse plaiting needles. particula 

or soft yarns on coarser gauge 

The vertical stripes can be loca 

umference of the stocking a 

jacks under the needles to produce the \ 

of the width desired 

These machines will produce horizonta 

lesign of a multiple of t 

more course width stripe 





single course stripes 
can be designed 

The vertical striping atte 
irranged that when 1 
small squares can be 

or vertical stripe 

The above machines can 
} 


hose or ladies’ hose 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT @& WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 
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NEW ENGLAND SPUN. 
COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any | wist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 

We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLES 


pe remees 
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The term “factory organization” is a wide one closely 
allied to such terms as efficiency, coordination and correla- 


tion, of which much has been heard in the post-war period. 





In an orgy of committee making, the aim was always to 





“correlate” existing agencies and prevent over-lapping. 


The term “efficiency” has been similarly subjected to a pro- 





longed period of use, while closely related to the same 





sphere of activity may be mentioned motion study in tex 





tile concerns and the use of psychology in selecting workers. 
Now that several of those phases have passed their 
fullest intensity it may be opportune to sort out some of 







the leading ideas which are left clear and distinct in the 





mind. That much ean be gleaned from those movements 





in industry is without doubf, but such ideas must be ap- 





plied with good sense and discrimination and the attitude of 





the worker must be carefully studied. Many schemes of 





organization tend to regard the workers as members which 





ean be handled like so many pieces on a chess board, all 





being placed in position by the master mind in control of 





the game. It is quite certain that unless the active co- 





operation of the worker can be obtained in these schemes, 





they will be rendered of little effect. 
Without doubt one of the most important things in a 
factory is to staff the concern with efficient work-people 







and a loyal staff, and observation of a large number of 





factories reveals great differences in this respect. We 





have all known factories which have come to a premature 





end owing to mistakes made in staffing the concern with 





efficient workers. Observation of a large number of fac- 





tories and their personnel enables one to classify the work- 





ers and staff in certain well-defined categories. In some 





eases the managers are of much better caliber relatively to 





the workers and in others the general type of workers seem 





to do more than eredit to the managers. 





In regard to managers and foremen, their proper selec 





tion is a matter of vital interest to the concern, and the 
head of the firm has a heavy responsibility in seeing that 
he surrounds himself with the right sort, in fact he event- 
ually gathers around him the kind of staff which he de- 
serves. The overbearing man will only be able to retain 
a staff who will submit to his outbursts, while another who 


does not relish straight-forward talk on the part of his 








managers when things are not going well, will be left with 





those who are ready to bow to his ideas in every case even 





against their better judgment. 
Many owners show a lamentable lack of insight in select- 
ing their staff and they are frequently drawn by certain 







surface attractiveness, when the ruder and more direct 
dealer may prove more efficient. Similarly we find man- 






agers who are carried away by surface qualities in the 





work-people they select, or in dealing with others in the 





course of business. For example, the manager who allowed 





a firm of agents to fog him with cigars and free lunches, 
with the result that the factory was filled with types of 
machinery which did not suit the class of trade for which 
the firm catered. 

Observation of the type of young people in a factory 
shows that some concerns seem to select all the more in- 
telligent workers, while others have their firms staffed with 
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young persons of dull mental powers or of inferior ps 

sonal characteristics. Some firms refuse to do their share 
in training work-people for the industry and eventuall: 
find themselves staffed entirely with middle-aged and old 
cperatives. In such firms one finds a certain lassitude per 


vading the workers, and there is no doubt that it pays 


firm to take its part in training new operatives for 


industry and to mingle the cautiousness of elderly oper- 
atives with the more ardent spirit of youth. Each firm 
should devise some means of giving encouragement to its 


younger men and so derive benefit from the initiative and 
fresh ideas which such should bring with them. 


The kind of workers which a firm acquires is in many 


cases determined by very fortuitous causes. Frequently 
workers who happen to apply when a vacancy occurs are 
engaged to avoid the trouble of letting the fact be widely 
known and subsequently making a eareful selection 
from the most suitable candidates. Many firms are now 


aware ot the importance of this and the selection of wo1 


people is placed in the hands of a welfare or other official 
of the company, who holds that position by virtue of his 
judgment of character, and who can devise simple tests 
which will give a elue as to whether the candidate will 
prove suitable for the kind of work in prospect.. But re- 
sponsibility does not end with the employing of the young 
person. This should be followed up by a period of direct 
supervision be lore the new worker ea be considered to be 
filling his or her place in the mill, and a period of probation 
may be desirable. It often happens, for example, that a 
boy who seeks a position in the machine or manufacturing 
departments may be better fitted for the office or the ware 
house, while others in the latter departmnts might, on ac 
count of notable manual dexterity, and natural aptitude 
for mechanism, render more efficient service in the frame 


department. 
Those in charge of textile departments can affirm that 


from one factory they obtain practically all their students, 


while from others few or none are forthcoming. This shows 


a higher level of intelligence in one place as compared with 
another, a state of matters which may be due to want of 


insight by those responsible for engaging the workers. It 
may also be due to the paucity of inspiration afforded by 
the higher direction of the firm and this certainly has the 


1 
} 


effect of lowering, permanently, the level of intelligene 
displayed by the firm’s personnel. In some eases it is 
found that those who are responsible for giving advice on 
vocational training are strongly biased by the type of in- 
struction which they themselves received when learning the 


business and they tend to forget that an exactly similarly 


ally inadequate for 





restricted training today will prove 
the rapidly changing conditions in industry. Narrow spe- 
cialization should be preceded by a prolonged period of 
general training in the principles applying to various 


branches of the business, which will render the specializa 
tion which follows all the more effective. 

Observation of factory organization in certain foreign 
countries reveals some pronounced tendencies in given 
directions. In the mills of Austria, there is a great gap 


between the workers who are often of rather poor quality 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly: inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on ‘-BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Reems 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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and the managers who are in many cases technical high 
school or university trained men of exceptional qualifica- 
tions. In the mills of the United States there is a greater 
degree of equality between master and man and they mingle 
more freely. The sons of the directors, even of very suc- 
cessful and lucrative businesses, are in general subjected 
to an intensive practical training in each department of the 
factory and warehouse, having to take their part in work- 
ing machines to the recognized standard of production. 
This impulse to “make good” in the factory is very wide- 
spread and gives a zest to such concerns, as those responsi- 
ble have been “through the mill” and know what the plant 
is capable of. German factories often make a fetish of ex- 
treme cleanliness, frequent washing of the floors and sweep- 
ing being the rule along with rigid regulations regarding 
work-people as to overalls or uniforms of a certain cut and 
style. In the French industry less attention is given to ex- 
ternals, but an intense concentration on essentials is evi- 
dent. This feature is noted in machines made in France, 
where the vital parts are of infinite accuracy and faultless 
in material and finish; the non-essentials such as racking 
pawls and winding-up tackle function rather noisily and 
are finished in what would be, to the British mind, a rather 
rough and ready manner. 

In the engineering industries of the United States a 
great deal of attention has been given to what is termed 
“motion study’ and this must engage the attention of man- 
agers and workers everywhere if the best results in pro- 
duction are to be achieved. In the old hand-frame days, 
the workers were keenly alive to the minimum motion cycle 
as an aid to greater speed of production. Even the expert 
worker could not earn a satisfactory wage if he had not 
mastered the essentials of “meeting the presser’ on the 
frame. Two principal motions in the making of a course 
of loops on the hand-frame most naturally follow each 
other by a fraction of a moment, but with skill they can 
be run together, thus saving in the aggregate much valu- 
able time. Workers often spend their lives in factory oc- 
eupations without achieving the most direct way of doing 
their particular task, and a short course of training in the 
minimum number of motions required for each operation 
would result in great good to the firm and incidentally aug 
ment the earning capacity of the operative. 

Very casual observation of workers in a factory shows 
that wide variations in performance exist between one 
person and another doing precisely the same operation. 
Now the matter of motion study must be applied with eau- 
tion and insight, and if possible the cooperation of the 
worker must be invoked; one must show, for example, that 
she will be able to get through her work with less fatigue 
and that she will also be able to earn a higher wage under 
the improved method. Anyone who has had charge of a 
large number of workers knows that it would have been 
much better if. certain members had been diverted from 
certain occupations after a short period of probation, for 
no amount of practice seems to render them efficient. On 
the other hand, few workers, except the chronically inept, 
cannot find their place in a hosiery mill. The rapid, adapt- 
able individual will find congenial outlet for her energies 
in the working of sewing or seaming machines, or on the 
manufacturing end of the plant, while the more contempla- 
tive may find the repair departments more congenial, and 
their patience will be suitably employed in this type of 


Your “Problems 
are ours as well 


HIS is the day of service. 

We therefore do not 
limit ourselves to the man- 
ufacture of 


Artificial Silk 


although we have done 
our best to turn out a 
product whose quality, we 
believe, is second to none. 


But in addition we ought 
to know something about 
the use of this product — 
and we do. 


Many a textile organiza- 
tion can vouch for the fact 
that we have offered it real 
cooperation in the actual 
handling of our yarn. 


Perhaps we can be of assis- 
tance to you in getting 
the most out of this fibre. 
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Write today for booklet 
entitled 


“A New Type of 


Hosiery” 








This booklet will explain to 
vou one of the most important 
| 







developments in hosiery man- 
ufacture which has taken place 
in years. 










It gives you the facts you want 
to know and ought to know 
about how the quality of 
hosiery can be improved, and 
sales increased. 















Information regarding the 
Wildman Spring Needle Knit- 
ter will also be sent you. This 
machine is showing rather re- 
markable results for many 
manufacturers, in production 
and quality. 
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We have issued a complete 
and informative book, ‘“‘The Sci- 
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work. Others may be better employed in such operation 
as winding and with better results. 

In many cases too little attention is given to the phvsica 
well-being of the growing young workers and many man 
agers do not sufficiently realize that the fuller development 
of the physique of their young people is to a certain extent 
in their hands. Many firms have their own recreation fields 
for the usual types of sport, but widespread good can r¢ 
sult from sympathetic study of the conditions under whicl 
the workers perform their duties. In observing workers 
from certain factories, one can note that they have develop 
ed minor deformities in the course of their work. Some 
have their natural growth impeded by being asked to bear 
burdens and transport material in weights too heavy for 
their growing frames, others sit at their machines in a dis- 
torted or cramped position which results in one shoulder 
being higher than the other; in other operations the sight 
is permanently injured by the wrong angle at which the 
light strikes the eyes of the worker. Lavatory accommoda 
tion is often very defficient and the susceptibilities of young 
workers are often tried by the exposed position of the cor 
venienes in a mill. In other cases machines are installed 
which by their style of construction cause the fiber and 
foreign matter present on yarn to enter the lungs and get 
into the hair of the workers. In others machines are placed 
so that the operator has to do a great deal of bending in the 
course of the ordinary operations which in the aggregate ac 
eentuate fatigue and lassitude. 


The position of the worker in relation to the machine is 
to a certain extent within the control of the manager. Cer 
tain types of knitting machines can be raised on blocks, 
to suit a tall worker, while short workers can often be 
mounted on a stool to raise them into a comfortable posi- 
tion for doing the work. In the former case round shoulders 
are prevented, and in the latter the worker is saved from 
eraning her neck or occupying a position of undue strain 
in relation to her machine. The manager can also rectify 
deficiencies in lighting, these being often in the form of 
brilliant lights plac+d at sueh an angle that the reflection 
passes straight to the eye of the worker instead of coming 
from behind. The softer and more diffused lighting of 
workrooms now being adopted by progressive concerns con- 
tributes greatly to the well-being of the operatives by less 
ening eyestrain. 


General observation of a number of factories in Great 
Britain shows that a large proportion of the staff are en- 
gaged in transport in some form or another. In office and 
warehouse departments, one is struck by the large number 
of people who move about carrying small bits of paper, 
running up and down steps with these missives from one 
department to another. Others transport small lots of gar- 
ments to the banging of doors and the creation of draughts 
which produce a violent fluctuation in the temperature of 
the workroom with consequent injurious effect on the health 
of the workers. The writer can well recollect visiting the 
headquarters of a large American company, and although 
a vast amount of intensely concentrated business was in 
progress by an enormous staff, one did not see any of this 
rushing about with small bits of paper nor did we have 
the banging of doors and general hubbub which so often 
passes muster for hard work in a factory. By vacuum 
tubes, elevators, and conveyor systems all this hubbub was 
avoided and the staff were enabled to direct their energy 
to the vital parts of their work. 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
nents, including sélvage welt, 
i reneh welt. double 
dogless and striping attach- 


knee 


ments, with automatic stop 


motions. 


Built in all sizes for all classes 
ot rib work. 


We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other circu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 


Samples and prices on request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Kensington Ave. & ‘*M” Street 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Bigger Production— 
Cp HE “Reading’’, over a_ period 


of years, has been constantly 
improved to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of manu- 
facturers of ladies’ fine — silk 
stockings. The new chain drive 
assures bigger production and 
finer fabric. Also, wear and tear 
on both motor and machine are 
reduced to a minimum. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 


“READING 


FULL~FASHIONED 
HOSIERY MACHINE 
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In a hosiery mill much of this scurrying about is due to 
faulty planning of the different departments of the fac- 
tory in relation to each other. It is often found that gar- 
ments have to traverse and retraverse the same part of the 
factory several times during their routine, while there are 
frequent changes from one floor to the next. An explanation 
reasonably advanced in some cases is that the factory has 
grown in a haphazard manner with no adequate room tor 
extensions, but it is clear in many cases that a little fore- 
sight could have devised a more natural sequence of depart- 
ments in order of process when the work would follow in 
one direction from one operation to the next. 

The ideal arrangement is to have the factories built on 
a flat system only possible in districts where land is plenti- 
ful and cheap; in crowded manufacturing centers, the 
shortage of accommodation can, in many cases, be solved 
only by erecting new floors. In such cases the method to 
aim at is to start the operations at the highest point and 
have the goods flowing downward through the factory with 
the warehouses and dispatch offices on the ground floor. 
There is one case where this is scarcely possible, and that 
is where the firm do their own dyeing and finishing. These 
processes involve the use of liquids and steam which pro- 
duce grave results on knitting machinery by rusting the 
needles and other parts of the machines. 

Much good results from a periodical inspection of the 
factory to detect wear and tear in machinery and equip- 
ment. After a period of work, machines and their driving 
parts begin to develop minor irregularities of motion, the 
bearings of countershafts have a knack of working loosely 
and beginning to rock, line shafts also get out of true, and 
observation of an end of such a shaft will show that it is 
describing a more or less elliptical orbit in place of a true 
circular one. Friction brings the parts out of alignment 
and squeaks and rattles develop with unsteady working 
which affects the quality of the product, particularly in 
fine gauge fabrics. Listening to the noises made by well- 
known members of the equipment of a hosiery mill shows 
that certain machines are capable of much improvement in 
regard to more silent running, and recent investigations 
show that factory fatigue is contributed to by the rattle 
and jingle of machine parts. It often happens that ma- 
chines performing minor operations exhibit those rattling 
tendencies in a most marked degree and by improved de- 
sign it should be easily possible to reduce or eliminate these 
noises. 

The possession of a good ear by a foreman of a machine 
department or mechanic is a valuable qualification and such 
a member of the staff can often detect wearing of machine 
parts before a breakdown occurs. He can thus take pre- 
ventive measures and effect minor repairs in time which 
save the firm eonsiderable outlays. 


The Textile Color Card Association has released its 
1925 Fall Season Color Card for general distribution. It 
is the largest seasonal card ever issued by the Association 
and contains 100 colors with six shoe and leather colors 
in supplementary form. Emphasis is given to ensemble 


colors which for the first time are shown in wool and silk 
fabrie of the exact shade. Of special interest is a com- 
prehensive group of fourteen colors composed of shades 
which have been selected as the dominant millinery colors 
of midsummer and early fall. 
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Printed Effects on Hosiery. 


So many new effects are being produced in printed 
hosiery that it seems the well equipped printers are assured 
of a steady supply of work so long as there exists a market 
for novelties. An owner of quite a lot of women’s black 
silk stockings that were not moving because of their color, 
had a Philadelphia printer put them through a process 


whereby a wave-like effect was produced, so that the 
hosiery, while still black, was found to be salable on a 
profitable basis. In another instance women’s plain mer 
cerized hosiery knitted with a needle out and others in 
drop stitch left the printing press with horizontal narrow 
lines in like shades, the goods so printed being a very 
clever imitation of a knitted in pineapple or cross stitch. 
It seems an easy matter for the well equipped hosiery 
printer to convert an unsalable plain stocking into a fetch- 
ing novelty. A woman’s plain top knee length stocking 
carries a printed garter effect and is embelished with print- 
ed designs in the way of buds, roses, and sprays, birds and 
butterflies. Hosiery printers use what is claimed to be an 
indelible ink that is as lasting as a fabric. The Keystone 
Dye Works, Philadelphia, a short time ago was so well sup- 
plied with orders for printing hosiery that it was found 
expedient to close down the dye plant for the time. Ordi- 
narily, when the plant is not overtaxed, printed hosiery 
is ready for shipment within 48 hours from the time it 
was delivered to the printer in its plain state. 


The location of the new Chicago cotton market on the 
floor of the Chicago (Ill.) Board of Trade is an especially 
fitting and suitable one. This exchange began on Decem- 
ber 1, 1924. With the course of the empire gradually mov- 
ing westward, the production of cotton has developed in the 
same direction. This new exchange forms a link between 
the Southwest and the North in closer commercial ties 
than have existed as to cotton. 

The rules of the Chicago contracts will follow those 
of the New York and New Orleans exchanges as closely as 
possible, it is stated. The joint ports of Houston and Gal 
veston, Texas, it is announced, are the sole points of de 
livery. Through this arrangement a proposal of the Fed- 
era] Trade Commission for southern warehouse delivery on 
future contracts was put into effect. By confining the de- 
liveries to these two ports, this new exchange planned for 
the opportunity to establish southern warehouse delivery 
where stocks of cotton are abundant, and without multiplie- 
ity of delivery points. The grades tenderable on Chicago 
contracts are the same as those at New York and New Or- 
leans as provided for under the United States Cotton Fu 
tures Act. 











A notable belt has recently been installed in a West 
Virginia lumber mill by J. E. Rhoads & Sons. This is a 
48-inch, 3-ply belt, 117 feet in length. The “remarkability,” 
it is pointed out, is not in the size but in its strength, it 
showing a breaking strength of more than 5,000 pounds 
per square inch of cross-section. To make it required the 
centers of 175 steer hides. After tanning by the Rhoads 
special Tannate process, the hides were put through some 
19 operations to finish the leather and prepare tke belt for 
carrying the required power load. 
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The Latest Development 
“y in Ribbers 


Few stops for repairs or adjustments— 






smooth, quicker operation—a_ better, 






more uniform fabric—low production 
costs—there you have briefly and boiled 
down the advantages of the Universal 
Hosiery Ribber. 










Among the parts eliminated are the very 
ones which are so hard to keep adjusted 
—the vibrating latches in the dogless. 
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The Universal design eliminates vibra- 
tion. It produces a fabric with perma- 
nent elasticity, even in stitch, beautifully 

finished. And it produces 
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more tops, day in and day 






*sspeiemae acne caneieemmaren =_— out with less attention, less 

How the Universal Saves Your Money | 

Frame made in one piece—insures rigidity and 
accuracy of adjustments. 

| Elimination of vibrating latches in dogless. 

| Improved design of head—heads interchange- 
able from 2%” to 4%” without new dogless 
or other parts. 

Improved loose course plate reduces needle || 
breakage. HI 

Improved gate for removing needle, permits a_ || 
section to be reached easily instead of just 
one needle. 

Dial cams made accessible without change of a 
single adjustment—a tremendous time saver. b 1 d d 

Free vertical movement of dial—‘picking on” | e glad to send on request. 
made easy,—another big time saver. 

Take-up gears enclosed—without worm or 
wheel; all gears enclosed—dirt and trouble 
proof. 


| rr ae — en 
1) —_—-~ 


Fidelity Machine Company 


3936-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 


120 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanoooga, Tenn. 






waste, less cost. 





















There’s an interesting story 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Two Color Vertical Stripes on Hose. 


Epiror Corron: 
I wonder if some of the readers of “Knitting Kinks” 
We have 


220-needle Banner machines, and would like to make a 


can advise me how to secure the two-color stripe. 


vertical two-color stripe of red and black, of three needles 
to the stripe. We are producing a one-color stripe, but 
now we wish a two-color reverse plaiting stripe, and we 
would like to know how we can make it on the Banner. 

T, ee CPR 


Getting a Long, Loose Course on Ribbers. 
Epiror Corron: 

In answer to the mill man who said in “Knitting Kinks” 
that he has trouble with loose courses on ribbers—that when 
he gets the slack course large enough for the operator to 
set the top quickly, he is troubled with cuts and the needles 
dropping stitches. 

This could be caused from several different sources. I 
would suggest perfect adjustment of the latch opener first; 
if he will set the yarn guides and latch opener and adjust 
the loose stitch, the ribber should run without the least bit 
of trouble. 

The difficulty could be caused by the dials being too 
high or too low and causing the stitch to stretch so far that 
it would cut out in making the loose course, or would at 
least give a lot of trouble with holes. We are running both 
the Wildman and Brinton ribbers and are having practical- 
ly no trouble at all. G. H. (Ata.) 
Epiror Corton: 

In answer to your correspondent who is having difficulty 
with locse courses on ribbers, will say that this, like the 
poor, is always with us. No matter how long the loose 
course is, the average man wants something longer. There 
is very little that ean be done, as there is a limit to the 
length of the stitch that ean be drawn on the machine, and 
in most cases this limit has been reached. 

Unfortunately, those making the cheaper lines desire 
the longest loose course, but as they are using, usually, a 
cheaper yarn, they cannot make nearly so long a 
course as the mill that is making better grade work, and 
does not need the long loose course. 

For all practical purposes, the loose course that can 
now be made on the ribbers is plenty long enough, but there 
are always some who seem to think that the loose course 
should be long enough so that the girl could throw the top 


loose 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, hut 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is oper to all. 
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at the quill ring and have it slip over the points. 


Epiror Corton: 


Responding to “G 
June “Knitting Kinks” regarding the 
ting the slack course on Wildman and } 
enough for the operator to set the t 


ing cutting and needles dropping cing plain 


misses’ and Derby rib hose, follow rrestions: 


Presuming the machine i ip-to-date 


needle to pursue 


I mean having a dial 
would be to take as | as would mateh 


up with the dial stitch and machine does not eut 


4] 
i tnen 


holes during the plain part of the t iggest that the 


cylinder stitch adjustment for t » so regulated that 


Havin: 


loose course not being large enough, which 


it will not cut at the time of the loose course. gone 


that far and the 


it would not be, then get the rest of the adjustment on the 
dial needle lifter. It 


needles raised too long a time w 


may he that this man is keeping the 


hile making the loose course. 
In other words, I have found the best method is to be able 
to push the dial needles up just 


that 


beyond the earrier, or so 


take, if possible, a little free yarn from the 


IT ean 
the dial, but 


keeping the needle raised or 


cone, and then not 


about two needles, allowing it to slide off gradually. 


sting the machine for drop stitehes— 


To help in adju 


after having overcome the euts, which should be worked on 


first, then by gradually raising or taking off some of the 


titech cam, an 


down-throw on the cylinder s raising the dial 


needle lifter a little higher, I believe t the drop stitches 


I suggest that even a little 


W ill be overeom¢ 


further by coming up on the cylinder needle through the 


raising the dial ; tt] igher to accom- 


plain stitch, and 


modate this. and then change the 
course adjusting serew and the 
found that in some east 


where a disk tension is fa 
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STANDARD 
HOSIERY MACHINE 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS of a PROVEN MACHINE 


The STANDARD H Knitter is a high speed plain hose machine. To meet 
the demand for fancy hose, various attachments have been designed to pro- 
duce novelties on this Standard H Machine. We particularly emphasize H-2F, 
o_o feed machine combining Novelty hose with a production that is unpar- 
alleled. 


Write us about these Machines: 


(1) Two feed half hose ma- tachment for lace or pine- (6) Infants Machine with hor- 
chine with horizontal at- apple stitch. izontal stripe attachment. 
tachment. Machine for block pattern ayn ‘evi tan 

: ffects produced by re- 7) Nye & Tredic nderwear 

(2) Two feed sport hose ma- poesia ae Je ¢ 
chine with cuff top attach- verse plaiting. : Machine. 
ment. (5) Vertical stripe machine 

with horizontal yarn (8) Sweater Machine for knit- 
(3) Ladies machine with at- change device. ting fancy block patterns 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Wilmington, Delaware 
Show Room 121 NORTH BROAD STREET, Philadelphia 
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it has helped the drop stitch condition. 

This is as near as I can help him on the adjustment 
without seeing the machine. I believe if he will follow these 
suggestions he will be able to reduce the amount of his 
I have also always found that a sharp-pointed cam 


Y. C. (Pa.) 


waste. 
will help materially. 


Employee Training and Turnover. 
Epiror Corron: 
Employment conditions and problems should be of 


sition Wanted 


Trade or 
Occupation 


COTTON 97] 


much interest to the knitting mill executives who read 


your 


magazine. I therefore will try to outline some of the ways 


in which we are trying to meet our own situation. We have 


conditions that probably coincide with those of some other 


mills, and if I can give something of 
be glad. 
labor 


To understand our 


probiems 
this 


facturing geography of 


Within a 


particular 


known. radius of a few mil 


full-fashioned hosiery mills. Ours happe 


and also is considerably the 


APPLICATION 


PREVIOUS RECORD 


EMPLOYED BY 


Other References 


Remarks 





EMPLOYEE RECORD 


Address 


Address 


Record and Remarks 





2. Application Card and Employee Record. 
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of sufficient local help in time of need is consequently prob- 
lematical. There are three large knitting centers compara- 
tively near to us, but they are large cities, and we have 
found by experience that help imported from any one of 
these places is not at all stable. 

To lessen the expensive labor turnover caused by outside 
help, we adopted a scheme, several years ago, which has 
been in successful operation since. Our method is to train 
our own help, as far as possible, from young operators 
with no previous hosiery experience. We are running a 
school for toppers, joiners and seamers which will accom- 


Oale €€6CCTivE 


REASON FOR INCREASE 





Fig. |. 
modate, at capacity, about sixteen girls. 


Pay Authority or Re-rate. 

These girls are 
paid a set day rate while learning. They are given close 
attention by an experienced teacher for from one to three 
months, and are then “graduated” to the regular topping, 
They are qualified for piece 
work within two to three months’ additional time. Similar- 
ly, the learners for mending are taught by another ex- 


perienced teacher, and the learners for inspecting are taken 


joining and seaming rooms. 
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care of by the forelady of that department. Girls for the 
school are carefully chosen, not for experience, but for 
brightness, good eyes, and are selected from applicants be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and one-half and eighteen years. 
We have found by experience that girls older than eighteen 
or twenty, particularly if they have done other work pre- 
viously, are very liable to become discouraged and leave in 
the middle of the training period. 

Our method of training knitters is an apprentice sys- 
tem. Helpers are required to serve three or four years be- 
fore being assigned a machine. These helpers are paid 
half by the company and half by the knitter for whom they 
work. Their pay to start is ten dollars per week with one 
dollar raise every six months until fifteen dollars is reached. 
Formerly the knitter hired his helper, paid all his wages, 
and could fire or change helpers at any time. Now the com- 
pany chooses the helper, hires him and assigns him to a par- 
The latter method is more fair to the help- 
ers and gives better results for all concerned, we think. 

Boarders’ helpers are trained and paid similarly to knit- 
ters’ helpers except that the time of apprenticeship is a 


ticular knitter. 


matter of months rather than years. 

From the lengths of time while learning, and the amount 
of production made, we have worked out the following 
values of actua] dollars that a trained operator in the dif- 
ferent departments is worth to us, which are as follows: 

. $250.00 
250.00 
250.00 


Joiner 
Seamer 


Topper 


Pere rehire. ie 250.00 
SOE hornets Cxsee es 100.00 
Bae oe. oo be 1,000.00 


These are our figures as closely as we can determine them. 
I would be glad to have other mills send their figures to 
“Knitting Kinks.’ 


LEAVING OF EMPLOYEE 


Employee’s No. 
Name in Full 
Gave Notice 
Date Left 
Reason 


Would Hire Again 
Remarks 


Foreman 


Please fill in this Card as soon as employee leaves, or gives notice of leaving and forward to Employment Supervisor 


Fig. 3. 





Form Showing Cause of Turnover. 
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Our employment department interviews all applicants, 
hires help to meet the requirements of the various depart- 
ments, and supervises the learners’ school. For the informa- 
tion of the management, monthly reports, of employees 
by name, hired and left in each department, are compiled. 
Also, labor turnover charts are plotted to date each month. 
These various charts show the average force, the monthly 
per cent of turnover, and the accumulative turnover per- 
centage. 

For the interest of the readers of “Knitting Kinks,” 1 
am sending herewith three of the forms used in our em- 
ployment department. The form shown in Figure 1 is 3% 
x21 inches, and is called the pay authority or re-rate. It 
originates in the employment department and is approved 
by the superintendent and then serves as an authorization 
for the payroll department. 

Another regular form we use is shown as Figure 2, in 
which both sides are used. The side shown at the top is 
the “Application” side, and the lower illustration is the 
‘Employee Record” which is the opposite side of the card. 
This card is practically self-explanatory. It gives a com- 
plete record of the employee on the “Application” side, 
so far as previous experience, ete., is concerned, and the 
“Employee Record” side is kept up-to-date with changes in 
residence, position, salary, ete., during the employment of 
‘he worker at the mill, and should he or she leave our em- 
ploy, this is recorded, with the reasons therefor, and the 
card is kept for use in case of re-application, ete. 

A very interesting record which we always keep and 
which proves of help and benefit to us is the record of our 
labor turnover. The chart which I am also sending with 
this letter shows the actual figures of our force and turnover 
for the year 1924. This chart, as will be noted, shows the 
average force in numbers of workers, the monthly per 
centage of turnover, and the percentage of turnover ac- 
eumulative each month. The percentage of turnover is de- 
termined by dividing the number leaving our employ, by the 
average force including office workers. 

Interesting deductions can doubtless be made from this 
chart by other executives. It will be noted that our aver- 
age labor turnover for the year 1924 was 46.5 per cent, fig 
The number of workers em 
’ remained com 


ured in the manner indicated. 
ployed, shown by the line marked “Force,’ 
paratively constant, with a slump in the late summer 
months. The accumulative percentage of labor turnover 
naturally increased each month. The monthly percentage 
of turnover, however, shows some interesting fluctuations 
throughout the year, running from about seven per cent 
in February up as high as 42.5 per cent in May, dropping 
to 17.5 per cent in June, ete., ete. 

Reports of this kind are interesting to your readers, 
perhaps, for comparisons with their own records, in cases 
where such figures and charts are plotted. I am glad to 
let you publish the chart with that thought in mind. In 
this connection, I should be very much interested to see 
the figures from other plants, so that I may see how we 
compare with them. Your practice of publishing these fig- 
ures without using the mill name does not detract from their 
interest; in fact, it really makes us feel more open in hand- 
ing out information of this kind. 

ContrisutTor No. 2722. 


“Knitting Kinks” is your department. Use it! 
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A Kink on Drop Stitch Work. 





Epiror Corron: 

Responding to your invitation I am going to give the 
readers of “Knitting Kinks” a couple of ideas that may 
be worth something to somebody. I should be glad to hear 
the comments of others upon them. 

Not so very long ago we changed from plain work to a 
drop-stitch half-hose on Banner machines. As you know, 
on this machine, with plain work, when the knitter puts the 
top on, they usually turn the sinker head all the way around 
to get the stitches under the sinkers. Well, when we began 
on the drop-stitch number, I didn’t think anything about 
that, until we began to have too many stitches cut out. 
I went in to look things over, and found out, for the sixty 
fifth time this year, that we “live and learn.” 

On this drop-stitech work, you can’t turn the head all 
the way around because if you do, the drop stitch cam, when 
it passes the carrier ring post, will cut the stitch loose from 
the needle. I found by having the knitter put the transfer 
ring on and start the machine without turning it would 
serve just as well, and the stitches would go under the 
sinkers just the same of their own accord. 

Somebody might have trouble, some time, as we did, in 
properly regulating the double sole. Trouble is sometimes 
caused by the double sole finger being drawn too tight by 
the drum lever wire, which will not allow the double sole 
finger to drep in at the right time, and cause the double 
sole to be uneven. The remedy for this is obvious. This is 
another thing that seems simple, yet might cause somebody 
plenty of worry. 8. D. (Ga.) 


Why Long Butt Needles Sometimes Make Drop 
Stitches When Transferring. 


Epitor Corron: 

I have the following to offer in reply to “J. F. D. 
(Ga.)”: 

There are many things which will cause drop stitches on 
the long butt needle side when transferring off of the heel 
and toe, and I will try to give a clear explanation of each. 

If the upper center cam does not draw the needles down 
soon enough in the right corner of the throat plate, the 
latches will fly closed, at this point, due to the jerking mo- 
tion of the machine when changing from reciprocating to 
plain fabric. The under side of the center cam may be 
worn, have a nick, or perhaps may be ground too steep. I 
suggest putting on a new cam that will draw the needles 
down sooner in the corner of the throat plate. 

When a K machine is in use for a length of time the 
front edge of the throat plate becomes worn. This brings 
the thread too far away from the hooks of the cylinder 
needles at the feeding point. Due to the shifting of the 
machine from reciprocating to plain fabric, the thread may 
miss a hook or two, causing drop stitches. If the throat 
plate is worn I would say put on a new one which fits 
up close to the hooks of the cylinder needles. The machine 
manufacturers now produce adjustable throat plates for K 
machines which can be set ahead or back as wanted. 

Another common cause of this trouble is when the ma- 
chine transfers from the heel into the foot, bringing the 
splicing dividing cam into action. If the long butts are 
drawn down too low, the thread will skip a hook or two. 
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This is due to the fact of the jerking motion the needles re- 
ceive when just transferring off of the heel into the foot. 
This applies of course only when coming off of the heel. 
When coming off of the toe the splicing dividing cam is 
supposed to be out of action. If the set-screw adjustment 
on the dividing cam is out of adjustment and brings the 
long butts out of action, the same thing will occur as when 
on the heel. 

The purpose of a gap closer is to close the gap in the 
throat plate while the machine is making the heel and toe. 
If the gap is not completely closed, the latch will fly closed 
at this point, causing drop stitches, when transferring off. 
This adjustment is secured on the adjustable plate on the 
rod that controls the gap closer. 

Model K machines, as they come from the factory, have 
three spring bands to hold the cylinder needles in the slots 
of the cylinder. I have found it of advantage to add one 
more, making four instead of three. This puts more fric- 
tion on the cylinder needles, preventing them from work 
ing too freely, which is a frequent cause of these drop 
stitches. 

Model K machines, for best results, should have forward 
hook cylinder needles. If straight hooks are used, this 
may be the cause of the trouble. 

If the left-hand stitch cam is worn, has a nick, or has 
been ground on the going down side of the cam, the slope 
of the stitch cam will be too steep, causing the cylinder 
needles to bound down, missing some of the hooks of the 
cylinder needles. I suggest changing the stitch cam. 

Ry. 


Stains on Sulphur Dyed Goods. 


Epiror Corton: 

I recently received a request from a friend in the fin 
ishing game who said: “We have a standing bath of our 
sulphur black, and, especially if it stands for any length 
of time, say overnight or over the week-end, or sometimes 
longer, it almost always shows on the surface a scum that is 
of a gray color. It interferes quite a lot with our work 
and sadly hampers our dyeing efficiency. What do you 
suggest ?” 

Thinking some of your readers might have the same 
difficulty, I am sending you for their information, the 
reply that I made to him: 

“Tf, as you say, a bath of sulphur black turns gray 
upon the top or shows up on standing a grey scum on the 
surface it is due almost always to the presence of small 
ground or finely divided sulphur. In some eases which 
have come to my knowledge, this scum has attached itself 
to the goods as they have passed through the machine and 
as they cannot be removed, especially on fine goods or 
yarns, or at least so the dyer thinks, they look quite unsight- 
ly and spoil the goods. 

“Now if the goods show this again, boil them in sodium 
sulphide, they can easily be brought right in this manner, 
though it may be at the expense of the color somewhat. 
I think not, however, unless it is overdone. This seum may 
be prevented from forming on the surface of the dyebath 
by adding five per cent, or more if necessary, sodium sul- 
phide erystals to the bath at the same time as the color. 
The sodium sulphide dissolves the sulphur, and in this way 
it is sure to remove the scum, and at the same time pre- 
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vents it from forming, 


tached to the goods 


Tensions for Artificial Silk Plaiting. 


Kprror Corron 
In further reference to the discussior 
thread tensions for plaiting, I am sending yor otographs 


of two that I use. The lon: \ uu 2 set two 


inches above the cone ti f t ballooning. and 


clear the knots, especially on artificial silk. The other 
photograph will be recogniz tters as being of a 
regular Banner thread guide tension shown 
in place where it should be at is, the nearest point 
possible to the needles. 


These tensions are good on re silk plait- 


ing, and on mercerized they hel 
aid in cutting and clamping. 
I trust these will be of 


4 1 


nem, 


startlingly new about 


rood they may do. 
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A earefully prepare] and attractive booklet has been 
issued by Tennessee Electric Power Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for better acquainting those interested with the com- 
pany and its operations, its police and methods. This 
company, operating the extensive hydro-electric power sys- 
tem in Tennessee, employs more than 2,000 people and 
serves a territory with 1,000,000. The 
booklet outlines the organization mus hydro-electric 


and reserve steam electric plan ories and com- 
munities served are listed and eribed ll of the sub 
jects are attractively illustrated with a large number of ex 


cellent photographs. 
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The Yarn Market 


The Philadelphia coiton yarn market has showed no 
month as it is reported 
Some 


noticeable change during the pas 
here, so far as general conditions are concerned. 
what of a continued price decline, in certain sections of 
the list, 
buyer’s standpoint, and a renewed determination on the 


hold 


foods, 


with an extension of apathetic interest from the 


spinners generally to out for replacement 


part of 
values in the disposal of their has featured the 
market. 

There have been several sidelights, however, which mas 
be of service by way of varying this month’s report from 
the usual tone prevailing ordinarily here lately, as indicated 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Toward the latter end of May, a healthy spurt in raw 
cotton prices served to allay the sinking tendency of yarns, 
and dealers and manufacturers of yarns grasped it as a 
means to work yarn prices back up. The result was a gain 
yarns. Hope was indeed 
sanguine at this time. It believed that 
Most of them, it was felt, had been 


in both knitting and weaving 


was users’ stocks 
were unusually low. 
away from the market long enough, and they might be ex- 
Most of the factors were agreed as to 


All in 


its toes again for a seventh 


pected to return. 
the timeliness of a rise in rates to provoke interest. 
all, the market seemed back on 
inning rally, or something like that. 

There were a few days that seemed to justify such an 
anticipation, but after a brief flurry, things went back te 
what has been “normal” for the past several months, and 
any waves of feverish buying activity that might have been 
started, receded forthwita. Some men felt that those drawn 
in to the mart were in need of yarn for more or less im- 
mediate requirements, and those pessimistically inclined 
drew the conclusion that users are carrying more in stock 
than had been generally calculated. 

For the rest of the month as it 
market lapsed back into comparative dullness. 
to which it was attributed, among others, was that 
was available for business offered at prices providing con 


is considered here, the 
One reasor 
varti 


cessions under the increased rates resulting from the rally. 

During the month, the determination of spinners to settle 
down to operation on orders only took the form of maté 
rialized curtailment and plans for other reductions of oper- 
The market looked 
at this as a hopeful sign, some declaring that this action 
taken 
movement by the government report the first of June in- 
The prospect of 


ating hours during the coming Summer. 


should have been sooner. Impetus was given the 
dicating a larger production possibility. 
lower raw material coupled with a recognition of the danger 
of over-production in the face of a dull market influenced 
the decision to some extent. 

Another point discussed during this period is that inso 
far as the market here itself is concerned, conditions have 
practically adjusted themselves properly, and have been 
settled upon a healthy foundation. Inactivity in buying is 
not contributed to a lack of sales effort on the part of 
the market, but rather to an inability of consumers to take 
goods. In this connection, it is pointed out, such assist- 
ance as is necessary in the market at this time must not be 
expected from within the machinery of the market itself, 
but must of necessity originate elsewhere; the consuming 
end, as an example, must adjust and adapt itself to the 





changed demands and requirements of their own customers, 
in the way of new styles and patterns, ete. The yarn end 
of the industry, it is felt, is in.a very good position to 
fall in line with such changes, but the log-jam comes at 
the yarn consuming point. This is only one angle of the 
situation. Those catering to the public trade must furnish 
what the public wants to buy, or—and this is especially 
true in textiles—the public finds it easier to turn to other 
than the usual sources of supply. 

Philadelphia market prices on June 16 follow: 
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A new book on silent chain drives for the textile indus- 
try, issued by the Link-Belt Company, consists largely 
in text of operating cost statements from textile mill super- 
intendents, summarized in such manner as to point out the 
advantage of the silent chain drive in the mill. Photograph 
reproduction of the successful applications to practically 
every type of machine in the textile industry illuminates the 
The foreword of the book contains a statement by 


a prominent textile mill engineer. 


book. 





A handy psychrometrie seale for ascertaining relative 
humidity and cotton and wool regain, with wet and dry bulb 
temperatures given, is being sent out by the American 
Moistening Company, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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The New No. 60-GF 
Universal Winding 
Machine 


The New No. 60-GF Universal i 
Cone and Tube Winder. 


ESIGNED to combine high speed, simplicity of struc- 

ture, durability, ease of handling and economy of 

operation, the new No. 60-GF Universal Cone to Tube 

Winder is our latest contribution in quality produc- 
tion and cost reduction in winding cones and tubes. iA) 


Le) 








Na. 





Less than 3 HP. is required to operate a machine of 
98 spindles at a yarn speed of from 450 to 600 yards per minute. 
In the No. 60-GF machine, principles of construction are embod- 
ied, which compel the cone or tube to maintain its uniformity and 
produce packages that are unequalled by the product of any fric- 
tion drive machine previously constructed. These principles of 
operation are protected bv letters patent, and are fundamental in 
securing uniformity and perfection of product. 
“Uniform’’ Products of the No. 60-GF Universal, Winding Machine. 4 
‘‘Uniform’’ Hosiery Cone 6° traverse, maximum diameter 8”, net (4 
weight of yarn up to 5 pounds. 
‘‘Uniform’’ tube for shipping purposes, 6” traverse, maximum 
diameter 8”, net weight of varn up to 414 pounds. 
‘‘Uniform’’ warping cone 6” traverse, maximum diameter 8", net 
weight of yarn up to 414 pounds. 
‘‘Uniform’’ tube for warping 6° traverse, maximum diameter 8”. 
net weight of yarn up to 414 pounds. 
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Uniform Needles — 


Stop the leak of profits 
caused by imperfect fabrics 






COLL MOODY A, 


Ghat ulumsnuruultadtiodtted to 






7 OU have established quality standards 
for your fabrics. They are in demand 
for their superiority. So the excellence 
that has given your brand the preference 
among buyers must be maintained. 










Good needles are essential to this result. 
You may place your dependence, then, 
upon Excelsior-Torrington Latch Needles. 
They are famous as you know, for uni- 
form smoothness and durability—which in 
turn give your fabrics the smooth tightness 
and evenness that increase sales. 












Excelsior-Torrington Latch Needles are 
made to meet the most exacting demands 
of knitting. 






Established 1866 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT 
MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTO LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 

CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOSAIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 

AACHEN GERMANY 
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The Knit Goods Market 


A somewhat erratic knit goods primary market was 
noted by the various trades last month, the second half of 
the year opening less auspiciously than the first half. There 
had been some little confusion over cancellations of orders 
in several lines, but these were insignificant as to both the 
number and the quantities of merchandise involved. The 
June 2nd cotton crop report was made a pretext by some 
operators for proceeding more cautiously, while the upward 
tendency in wool stimulated buying of worsted yarns for 
the sweater trade. Light weight underwear was compara- 
tively stagnant in the primary market until abnormal tem- 
peratures were recorded, when there was a rush for goods 
and the market was given new life. 

Some important factors in the hosiery trade believe that 
June was the turning point and that before the end of 
July buying of the more desirable popular priced lines wiil 
be resumed in a general way. One representative operator 
says he believes the third quarter will be as brisk in hosiery 
as was the first, when mills generally were under more 
severe pressure for deliveries than had been the case for a 
long while. 

It developes that there are no worthwhile stocks of 
ordinarily quick moving staples in the warehouses of any 
of the larger jobbers, with perhaps one or two exceptions. 
Details against orders placed three or four months ago 
were received by mills last month, specifying shipment with- 
in ten days, and in some instances adding to the original 
order. It was not infrequent that as many as five to eight 
cases of hosiery were shipped from the East to Chicago 
and St. Louis by express. Shipment within ten days was 
made imperative by some concerns that found they had 
waited too long. They had underestimated retailer demand 
and the retailer body had placed ‘too low an appraisal on 
consumer needs. 

Transactions of the character referred to gave the market 
the appearance of briskness at times when the situation was 
the reverse, in that jobbers were placing little forward 
business, except for full-fashioned silk lines, of which a few 
mills are sold up to the end of the year and numbers ac 
cepting no new business for deliveries this side of October 


1 
I 


There cropped out on oceasion encouragement for the 
belief that some of the more subsfantial dry goods houses 
distributing hosiery would depart from the hand-to-mouth 
policy, as in the last few months there were painful re 
minders that while there may be an abundance of hosiery 
as a commodity there ean be a searcity of certain lines. 
Commenting on the disposition of retailers to buy for their 
needs from week to week and the tendency of jobbers to 
restrict their commitments to requirements for a month or 
two, manufacturers are being heard on the subject of the 
wide gap between the prices jobbers pay to mills and those 
which retailers exact from consumers. Ordinarily the re 
tailer price is 100 per cent above that which the mill re- 
ceives from the jobber. This perhaps might not be wholly 
out of line, it is held, if jobber and retailer carried stocks 
instead of passing the responsibility to mills. 

“Tf we must carry stock for the jobber, which means 
for the retailer,” said the executive of a Philadelphia ho 
siery mill, “we ought to be able to get at least $5.00 a 
dozen for silk half hose that the retailers are selling at 75 


cents a pair. Jobbers are insistent for 
as we refused to cheapen our line of split t 
meet the ideas of the jobber, we discontinued making it. 


Whether it i 
after the goods 


distribution or excessive profit 


creat 


eave the mill, 


appar 
I 


deal of ail business is drifting to catalog 


as well to establishmen 


stores, anc 
through door-to-door canvassers.’ 
This manufacturer, comment » shortcoming 


merchants in the matter of buy for stock, said they 


to overlook the fact that the 1 itract wel 
vance for silk and yarn and 

in the raw material mar! 

sumes no risk whatever, a! 

materials 


decline in raw 


1KeLY 


placed his order for finished 


y° 
1 


subject of a controversy. 


was stated 


either be cancelled or become t 


This mil] is making up no goods for stoc] 


and it 


books are 


ease ot hosiery 


by an executive that when orders on the com- 


i: + 


pleted there is seldom as much as a half 
be put away until someone ealls for it. 


Most of the ear 
and 


] ‘ . ‘ x } " Sa ‘ } ‘ 
eellations received by nosiery manula¢ 


turers commission merchants involved novelties, «ie 


liveries of which may have become a few days past due 


Shipments very often were late, as orders were placed late, 


and most manufacturers operated only on orders. The 


only accumulations of pattern hosiery are of goods of now 
ancient design. One of the larger New York operators 11 


seconds is understood to have a considerable stock of wom 
en’s fancies and knee length stockings. While some few lines 
in stripes and plaids, cte., moved fairly well for a time, 
women’s novelty hosiery has proved quite disappointing 
Short 


and some of the patterns were of a design caleulated to pro 


to begin wit! 


skirts call for plain, snappy colors, 


duce an awkward effect. For example, women said, the 


wide horizontal stripes gave the ankle the 


appearance 


reumference is th pinion of manuf 


undue ¢i 


that novelties along 


in silk-and-wool hosie 

he eurrent season 
Wool hose is one 
fall 


and one 


bus 


end oT the 


sold up To the 


in patterns has had a particula 


hose, Some of the busine s 


to sweater manutactur 


is, cap, jersey coat, knickers 


sweater manufacturer has furth« 


+ ; 


after having compla ned that | 


of the 


s domain een encroat 


ed upon by some underwear manufacturers 
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mney found their market ove 


“Ts the 


panded ?” is a 


supp 


full-fashioned hos 


quest ion that 


has been a phenominal demand 
stockings, but a part of 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


COTTON 





REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 


Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Ne ee TENN., OFFICE 
13 James Building 
iointiann Yarn Co., Representative 
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| Machinery is F 
|| winning its way in i 
| the Cotton Industry 
» wherever installed 


WINDERS WARPERS 
“QUILLING axd COPPING MACHINERY 
CREELS - ‘LOOMS 


for Hard and Soft Silke— Cotton or Woo/en 
Mixed Goods- Plush o or Knitted Fabrics 


» AUXILIARY -AND TRANSMISSION. “MACHINERY 


por ice and Works : Sonia: NJ. 
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the full-fashioned equipment. Thus far, however, produc- 
tion has been short of immediate requirements. With the 
great gains that have been scored by full-fashioned over 
seamless in the domestic market, it is believed in some quar- 
ters, that the flat knitted stocking will make further in 
roads and that there will be no exeess production this year 
or the next. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that the term full- 
fashioned carries an appeal stronger than the difference be- 
tween it and its seamless competitor, the fact is, said a lead- 
ing hosieryman, that full-fashioned will continue to crowd 
the circular knit, and it is a question of only a few years, 
[ predict, “when silk and artificial silk in combination will 
be used by pretty nearly as many fullfashioned manufac- 
turers as now are using Japanese silk exclusively. In othe: 
words, I look for a full-fashioned stocking to sell at a 
dollar a pair.” 

Artificial silk has been so improved as to be better adap 
ed to hosiery purposes, and as production of the fiber in 
creases, the cost, it may be assumed, will decrease. So, 
unless there shall be found new uses for Japan silk that 
fiber may eventually drop to a lower price level in com 
petition with rayon. 

Judging from the present demand for silk hosiery, 11 
would seem that the time when it might be advantageous to 
expand production of rayon goods is distant. Last month 
there was offered a contract by a direct-to-consumer estab 
lishment for 150,000 dozen pairs of staple silk half hose, 
for monthly deliveries of 50,000 dozens. The business was 
offered to each of a half dozen or more manufacturers, 
neither of whom could at the time accept orders for more 
than 25,000 dozen a month, deliveries to start in July. There 
was a well authenticated report that another direct-to-con- 
sumer establishment, which is buying full-fashioned silk 
hosiery for ladies, was looking around for an unencumbered 
mill, with a view to taking it over. The same concern, 
said to be the Smartset Silk Hosiery Co., Newark, N. J., 
some time ago aequired control of a mill making seamle:s 
lines. 

A departure from the house-to-house method usually em 
ploved is announced by the Klearspun Hosiery Co., New 
York, which sells a given number of pairs of ladies’ silk 
for $5.00, the purchaser receiving three coupons. The 
purchaser is assumed to sel] these coupons among his oi 
her friends, the Klearspun Co. accepting a coupon in lieu 
of one dollar, thus receiving $4.00 for the hosiery when pur 
chased by a person presenting a coupon. How the scheme is 
working out has not been disclosed, but it is stated it is 
promoting sales of hosiery. 

Whether Philadelphia manufacturers were profiting by 
the business coming from direct sellers or were unusually 
busy with orders from jobbers, it was noted that last month 
there was a somewhat unusual demand for help. Some 
manufacturers were offering night work and a few were 
willing to employ welters and loopers part-time or full 
time. One mill was offering work to menders, the work 
to be done in their homes. Of twenty-three Philadelphia 
mills displaying the “help wanted’ device at one time 
during June, seven manufacture full-fashioned hosiery. 

Speaking of silk hosiery in the dollar-a-pair class, 1t 
was the opinion of a manufacturer producing such goods 
that any material advanee in the raw silk market from the 


June peak would make a 10-strand 20-inch boot 260-needle 
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The Merrow High 
Speed Overseaming 


Ss Overedging and Shell 
MERROW 


Page eval Stitch Machines. 


MERROWISE For EfficiENCY 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 


YP YF? 


The combination of uniformity— 
Lustre and Strength, plus Economy 
in knitting represent the essential 
qualities of good mercerized yarns. 
STANDARD YARNS are recognized 
by these qualities. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Sales Office: Canadian Representative 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, 
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stocking an impossibility as a dollar seller. Full-fashioned 
manufacturers, it was thought, are operating on a some- 
what wider margin of profit than those in the seamless 
class, and it was a question whether they might not be able 
to absorb a reasonable increase, as it is assumed there is 
broader opportunity for reducing knitting costs. A manu- 
facturer of both Japan silk and rayon goods for ladies 
already feels inclined to discontinue making the former, 
stating that with high grade rayon stockings there is a 
more satisfactory market for his class of goods. 

The steady stiffening of the raw silk market last month 
stimulated buying by hosiery mills, not many of which, it 
is stated, acquired silk when it was selling on the basis 
of $6.40 a pound for double extra cracks, especially in de 
mand from mills making chiffon hosiery. 

While there has been an easing off in the demand for 
chiffons in the primary market, there is no abatement of 
interest in the very sheer, of which there has been consider 
able buying for fall deliveries, indicating that jobbers have 
This view is supported 
One ol 
the larger catalog houses which heretofore did not dis 
tribute underhose, recently placed a trial order, indicating 
at the time that if the expected demand developed, a ver\ 
large contract would be placed. The stocking has a light 
weight worsted leg on a fine count mercerized foot, anil 
sells at a dollar a pair. 


visions of a brisk chiffon winter. 
by the placing of very early orders for underhose. 


Having in mind the long continued policy of buying 
for only immediate distribution, a policy to which numbers 
of jobbers are presistently adhering and to which they will 
adhere in an over-supplied market, a manufacturer was 
asked how he accounted for the eagerness of some of the 
large distributors to contract for full-fashioned silk hosiery 
for distant deliveries. “Distributors operated so long on 
the hand-to-mouth basis that they believed they always 
could get the goods whenever wanted and for such deliveries 
as might be specified,” he said. “Some months ago, he 
continued, “they awoke to the fact that there was a real 
scarcity of spot delivery hosiery, and there were good rea- 
sons for believing that the shortage would be as acute later 
in the year as during the earlier months. Then, when 
everybody was wanting spot goods, wise jobbers began plac- 
ing contraets, and it transpired that already there is some 
disappointment over prospective supplies for the last quar- 
ter of the year. I would say that in nearly all silk and high 
grade rayon lines the market is in favor of the seller, and 
will continue so for some time,” this manufacturer added. 

When manufacturers of juvenile hosiery opened their 
lines last month for the 1926 season it was the opinion of 
most of them that it might have been wiser to defer the 
formality until after the July holiday. It was doubted 
whether, in the then unsettled condition of some of the raw 
mater] and finished goods markets, buvers would do other 
than look over the samples. But the lines of one or two 
mills were understood to have been shown in a quiet way to 
a few of the more important jobbing houses, and obviously 
all manufacturers were eager to get in at the start, and 
were prepared to show samples and name prices the momeut 
it developed that any competitor had come on the murket. 
\t this writing it is not in evidence that there was any 
volume contracting. 

Infants’ socks for next year will be a finer gauge and 
rayon will be more extensively employed in types to sell 


at 50 cents, and up, per pair. Socks knitted with a needle 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
‘MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 

SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S~—l6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarne Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 


THOS. 8. TULEY, 
1318 McHenry St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
G. C. ELLIS, 
15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
H. B. ROBIE, 
93 Worth St., New York City. 
c. M. PLOWMAN, 
Drexel Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa 





HilS winder can be used for hard 
and soft silk and fine cotton yarns. 
RIGID TRAVERSE MOTION. 
This is a radical departure from the 
usual traverse motion commonly used. 
Our patented construction insures uni- 
form spools without frequent re-adjust- 
ment of traverse motion. 
SPINDLES, are of the double drive type 
being driven from both ends which as- 
sures smooth running spindles which 
gives a better wound spool with ends 
built up with extreme accuracy. 
METHOD OF SHIPMENT. Machines 
are shipped set up complete in sections, 
it being only necessary to couple .sec- 
tions together when received. *s 
There are many other features. Write 
for circular giving further details. 
Also manufacturer of 6 yd. and 8 yd. 
Warpers. 
Quillers Reels Raschel Warpers 
and other silk machinery. 
Also V Creels for use with Sizing 
Machine. 


THE SipPp MACHINE Co., PATERSON, N. J. | 
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out were looked on as a winner for next season, and much 
confidence was expressed as to the coming popularity ot 
some of the new fancy tops. A Philadelphia manufacturer 
has produced a top combining the derby rib and fancy stiter, 
in 15 colors. Another line of tops, presenting the appear- 
ance of heaviness in color and construction, is suggestive 
of the Romanesque. These patterns come from a mill whose 
lines proved a tremendous success for the current season— 
a mill which, an executive states, underproduced by more 
than 50,000 dozen pairs and which had not completed eur- 
rent season deliveries to the middle of last month. 

Plain cotton hose necessarily has been quiet, although 
<uffering no price disturbance. A rather interesting de- 
velopment was a buying spurt in which women’s combed 
hosiery was the chief objective. Manufacturers said they 
were unable to account for it except on the ground that 
a good combed stocking represents about the peak value in 
eotton lines going over the counter at 25 cents a pair 
Possibly a better explanation was the low prices at which 
the goods were available. After booking orders for about 
1,000 eases, a well known mill discontinued the line for the 
present, stating there was “no money in it.” A North Caro- 
lina mill reported through the New York office last month 
that it was sold up to near the end of July. 

Mereerized lines for men, women and children saw little 
activity, juveniles plain mercerized being reported even 
slower than fine gauge combed. The fact that not much 
is being heard of low end cotton and mercerized hosiery 
possibly is due to a centering of interest in silk and juvenile 
fancies. Probably the worst that can be said of the hosiery 
market is‘that it is spotty, but it would appear that the 
bright spots outnumber the dark ones. It will not be 
overlooked that a considerable part of last month’s activity 
could be aseribed to the fact that numbers of mills were 
completing orders for export for heading off the import 
duty on certain lines of American hosiery landed at the 
more important British ports, the tariff becoming effeetive 
July Ist. The effect on the domestic market was similar 
to that which was experienced more than a year ago when 
goods were being rushed to South American ports to reach 
destination before a new tariff went into effect. Subs« 
quently there was a slowing down in exports to some of the 
Latin-American markets, and it is to be expected shipments 
for British account will fall off—very heavily from those 
for May and June. 

Underwear. 

Primary market trading in light weight underweat 
necessarily received a boost with a week of sweltering under 
excessively high temperatures. The first week of June, ac 
cording to reports from jobbers, brought dealers to market 
in swarms. It had been the complaint of distributors thai 
retailers up to the end of May had taken in very little 
seasonal underwear, and jobbers found themselves with 
considerable stock. As had been predicted, retailers were 
caught short of goods, and jobber stocks soon were de 
pleted, with the result there was a rush on mills, some of 
which had nothing in the way of either balbriggan or ribbed 
goods for spot delivery. 

Some of the desirable lines of women’s light weight cot- 
ton underwear were even scarcer than men’s knitted gar 
ments. Manufacturers, besieged with orders for at-once 
goods, made it plain they had nothing in stock and that 
they had adopted the policy of operating their plants only 
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This bobbin was wound of very heavy yarn to show the detail of the wind. 
The sume sort ¢ f work is done on single cotton, wool, worsted, et« 


AZENBY FILLING WINDERS ac- 
complish the results which make 
them so valuable to so many mills. 


The yarn is wound from beginning to end under 
even tension, and the cross-wind lays the yarn so 
that it can not possibly sluff off. Any tendency 
of the yarn to wrap around the bobbin barrel and 
draw selvedges is eliminated, because the yarn 
throws from the bobbin. 


All of the Filling is uniform. Each spindle is 
entirely independent and has its own traverse 
mechanism. The whole machine is so simply 
constructed that the little adjustment and repair it 
requires is accomplished with negligible effort. 


LAZENBY Wound Filling is ameans to an end. 
It is seldom an investigation fails to demonstrate 
sivings far in excess of an adequate return on 
their cost. 


A weaving test of Filling wound of your yarn to 
fit your shuttle will show you at once the advant- 
age of winding the LAZENBY way. 


Lazenby Wound Cops are known the world 
over as the best cops, because they are pro- 
duced at the lowest cost and contain as much 
yarn as can possibly be put into the shuttle. 
If you don’t weave them.--You should. 
See coupon. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


Incorporated 
416 Key Highway 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Clip and Mail this coupon 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., Inc 
416 Key Highway 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Please send us full information regarding your “Test Wind 
Report” and how we can save money in our mill. 


Name 


Address 
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Trees Are Gifts of Nature 
For Our Comfort and Pleasure 


Trees create cooling shade in which to enjoy 
summer breezes. Trees make a building cooler 
by preventing the entrance of earth-reflected 
heat rays. From the 
pushing out of the 
first gray green leaf in 
spring till the riotous 
color pageant of fall, 
the foliage is an ever- 
increasing joy. Dollar 
for dollar, trees give 
more perfect comfort 
and pleasure than any- 
thing we know. 

Our landscape ser- 
vice can place trees 
about the home, or 
mill, in the most ad- 
vantageous position, 
and guarantee them to 
grow. Send for a rep- 
resentative. 


The HOWARD- 
HICKORY CO. 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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Varnishes — Stains— Enamels 


Pee-Gee MILLITE for INSIDE the Mill 
Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 


ALSO a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


Write or wire for prices. 


J. L. GLENN 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., 
CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
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STEEL FRAME 


CANVAS BASKETS 


Doffing and Trucks 


FOR COTTON MILLS 
BETTER 


TRADE ] O O % MARK 


BASKET 
SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, GA. 
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Box 
Shooks 


—made of best 
grade North Carolina 
pine, planed smooth. 
Cut from thoroughly 
dried lumber to 
prevent excessive 
weight. Before you 
buy compare ours 
with others as to 
quality and price. 


C.M. WALL & SON, Lexington, N. C. 
—Plants at— 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
DURHAM, N. C. STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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HENRY S. COWELL 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


305 Kinney Bldg., 
West Third St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Structural, Architectural and Mechanical Engineering 
Designs, Estimates and Supervision 
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Mill Buildings a Specialty 
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MAIN OFFICES 
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on orders. Even under pressure for goods, numbers of 
retailers were holding their orders down during the heated 
term to requirements for but several weeks, stating it was 
their intention to buy only as they saw need, that they felt 
there was a possibility of lower prices. It should have been 
apparent to the most obtuse retailer that in a tight market 
such as existed last month it was the height of folly to 
depend upon mills and jobbers to have immediate delivery 
goods. 

Retailers, in the opinion of several leading jobbers, are 
trving to impose impossible conditions on mills. Manufae- 
turers cannot operate economically and dealers cannot buy 
goods advantageously when buying for a season has been 
postponed until the season is at hand. As is pointed out, 
it were better that mills have long continued steady busi- 
ness, even on a certain basis, than that they be jammed 
with orders for a time and then be left with nothing to do 
but speculate on the future. 

There are occasions when retail shops can supply a 
valid reason for restricting their commitments to require 
ments of a short period, a point that was illustrated last 
month in nainsook athletic underwear. While some job 
bers were clamoring for deliveries of past due goods, and 
although advances of 15 to 25 cents a dozen had been made 
by two manufacturers, such garments were being exploited 
in some stores at a material reduction for special sale, one 
line, ordinarily selling at a dollar a suit, being priced 79 
Thus it appeared that while immediate delivery 
nainsooks were searce, some shops were dumping what may 


eents. 


have appeared to be stocks that threatened to become cum- 
bersome. This may have been due to the opinion knit under- 
wear was destined this season to make further inroads on 
the woven eut-and sewed. The opposite seems to be the case. 

With interest centered last month in light weights, the 
market for winter underwear appeared to be neglected, in 
fact, it has not displayed much life for some time, but is 
expected to show better ‘his month, as retailers are realizing 
on their summer goods, and obviously will be in a_ better 
mood for giving jobbers some encouragement. 

It is estimated by the underwear buyer for one of the 
larger wholesale establishments in the west that the average 
jobber has contracted for but 50 per cent of his require- 
“T would say,” he stated, “there is hardly a jobber 
It is pointed 


ments. 
who has bought as much as 60 per cent.” 
out that there is manifest a disposition to wait for the Aug- 
ust eotton crop report. Not until the August condition 
showing is made public, it was thought, will jobbers fee! 
75 per cent confident. But, it was suggested, “suppose the 
distributor body wait another month or two to buy the re- 
mainder of the fall goods, it is easy to imagine what will 
be the result. If I do not miss my guess, most manufac 
turers will have little underwear in stock and, even though 
cotton were to decline, demand upon them would be so 
great that thev should be able to maintain present price 
lists. 
situation for us. 
tract now will have a slight advantage over those who wait 


The longer we jobbers wait the worse may be the 
It would seem to me that those who con- 


until the end of summer.” 

Sweaters have been lagging, and even in cricket lines 
and several others almost as popular, there was no marked 
briskness last month. For a time jobbers were deferring 
commitments in the belief worsted yarn prices wou'd decline. 
There were manufacturers who felt the same way, and 
necessarily were not actively soliciting business except for 
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gilt edge account. With mill and merchant in accord on 
this matter, business halted. Last month, when wool was 
30 to 35 per cent lower than in December, and worsted 
yarns were believed to have gone to the bottom, there was 
considerable buying for the sweater and knitted underweai 
trades generally. It was estimated that in Philadelphia 
alone contracts aggregating more than a half million pound: 
were placed during the first week in June. This did not 
stimulate yarn prices, but checked the decline, and it was 
helieved there was a more promising future for sweaters. 

Some of the varn contracts were placed by manufac- 
turers of bathing suits, a number of whom will put thei 
voods on sale during July for the 1926 season. Business 
in bathing suits had been disappointing for some months, 
but as stocks were pretty well absorbed in June, and ther 
are indications of a bumper season at the northern shore 
resorts it received considerable impetus toward the end 
of the month, and the outlook for considerable buying at the 


July opening was reported very promising. 





Among the Knitting Mills. 

Employees of the Alden Mills, Meridian, Miss., 
been made the recipients of group insurance benefits unde 
4’ comprehensive program established by their employe 
Aproximately 300 mill workers are covered for nearly $200 
000 life insurance. Arranged on a cooperative basis, with 
the employees sharing with the mill in the payment of pre 
inums, the insurance was made available to the workers at 
a low cost. The plan was underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and includes as supplementary 
Among these are a 


} 


features certain service advantages. 
free visiting nurse service and the distribution of booklets 
on health subjeets and sanitation. The actual insurance 
contract contains a disability clause by which full life i 
surance will be paid any employee totally and permanent’, 
The payment o! 


incapacitated before the age of 60 years. 
The 


premiums being waived during the disability period. 
schedule provides individual life insurance coverage rang 
ing from $500 to $1,000, while sick benefits, under a healtu 
and accident policy, range from $5 to $10 a week for 26 
consecutive weeks. 

Full-fashioned hosiery machinery will be installed in 1 
new plant of the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to be erected on Eleventh Street in that eity. The 
of re-inforeed con 


floors. <A 


building will be two stories, 93x228 feet, 
erete construction, designed for two additional 
boiler room, 22x28 feet, will be erected. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers, of Atlanta, Ga., and Boston, Mass., are 
in charge of plans. 

Another full-fashioned hosiery mill for the South wiii 
be erected at Clinton, Tenn., by the Magnet Knitting Mills. 
The building will be two stories, 250x100 feet. J. E. Sirrin 
& Co., of Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn., are 
the engineers in charge. 

The Lubinette Knitting Mills, of New York, will move 
their plant to Petersburg, Va., it is announced by D. S. 
Hollenga, business manager of the Petersburg Chamber ot 
Commerce. An existing building will be utilized. 

The employees of the Crescent Manufacturing Com 
pany’s knitting mill at Canton, North Carolina, have been 
insured under the group plan with the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. The 51 employees at this plant ari 
covered by a poliev for $51,000, issued on the contributor: 
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plan, whereby the insured pays a part of the premiums, 
the rest being paid by the company. 

The Interwoven Mills, Ine., will erect a four-story re 
inforced steel and conerete plant at Martinsburg, W. Va. 
The building, to be 120x150 feet, will be used as a storage 
house for raw materials and finished goods. 

Operations have began in the new plant of the United 
Hosiery Mills Corporation, at Lenior City, Tenn. 

The Englewood Manufacturing Company, Englewood, 
Tenn., is rebuilding the plant recently destroyed by fire. 
The main building will be a three-story, 73x64 foot, strue- 
ture 

{ new dyehouse has been installed by the Union Manu 
facturing Company, Union Point, Ga. 

The Anniston Knitting Mills, Anniston, Ala., have been 
taken over by A. B. Pruet, president of the Anniston Na- 
tional Bank. The mil] will operate under the managment 
of E. L. Field, who has for some time been president and 
general manager. 

The Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, have let 
contract for alterations to their boiler plant. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Engineers, Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass., 
are the engineers. The building will be remodeled, a 160- 
foot stack erected, and a 225-hp. boiler with Cokal hand 
stokers installed. 

J. A. Evans and J. W. Gresham, of Griffin, Ga., will 
install a plant in the Griffin Buggy Company building for 
the manufacture of fleece-lined underwear for men and boys 
and children’s sleeping garments. W. E. Bentley will be 
superintendent. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Boston, Mass., have been retained by the Dalton Hosiery 
Mills, Dalton, Ga., to render engineering services on an 
extension to the present plant. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., have award- 
ed a contract for the construction of a two-story top addi- 
tion to one of their plants. Lockwood, Greene & Co. are 
the engineers and architects. 

Report from Clover, 8S. C., states that the Crossingham 
Knitting Mills, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., will move 
their plant to Clover. The equipment will include knitting, 
bleaching and dyeing equipment. 

The Triple Wear Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, having re- 
cently taken over the Lorraine Hosiery Mills, also in Phila- 
delphia, will install additional full-fashioned equipment, 
bringing it up 18 machines. <A part of the plant already 
is in operation, being idle at the time it was purchased. The 
Triple Wear, which makes full-fashioned silks in its orig- 
inal mill, also acquired the Ford Silk Dye Works, and will 
materially expand its field of operations. The concern is 
operating the old plant 20 hours a day, and is sold ahead on 
its featured line of full-fashioned, several points in which 
are covered by a patent. The establishment also manufac- 
tures baby socks, a line for which there is continuons all- 
year-round buying, and which never is the subject of a 
formal opening for a season. 

Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Ia., is reported mak- 
ing considerable progress with plans for a full-fashioned 
unit to be operated as a part of the present plant. The 
company, selling to the retail trade, has been a large buyer 
from full-fashioned manufacturers in the East. 

Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia,- is removing 
from present quarters at Ontario and I Streets to its new 
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factory building at Jasper and Butler Streets, where it will 
have a 100 per cent increase in its output of women’s full 
fashioned silk hosiery, sold direct to retailers. Some ma- 
chinery is being operated in both plants and this will con 
tinue until removal has been completed, so that there will 
be no interruption to production. The company is well 
supplied with nearby orders and is booking some little busi 
ness for early Fall. 

Gold Seal Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., recently insta‘l- 
ed additional spring needle machines for women’s silk ho- 
siery. The concern also makes silk half hose of the spiit 
foot type. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., which some months ago ae- 
quired the full-fashioned silk hosiery mill of the Osear Nebel 
Co., Philadelphia, will add a number of flat knitting ma 
chines. 

Howard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, women’s spring nee- 
dle hosiery, removed in June to D and Ontario Streets, 
where the company will occupy twice its floor space in the 
quarters just vacated, and will install an initial full-fashion 
ed unit. The company will continue making its line of 
spring needle goods, however, for which it reports being 
well supplied with orders, for deliveries as late as Septem 
ber, in its chiffon number. 

Henry Lehmuth Co., women’s fine gauge full-fashioned 
silk hosiery, at Ontario and D Streets, Philadelphia, vacated 
on July 1, having recently sold the plant to J. K. Voehring- 
er, treasurer of Osear Nebel, Ine., whose business was taken 
over by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. Whether Charles 
Lehmuth will re-engage in the hosiery business has not been 
determined. Rumor says he will. 


Book Review. 


Warp KNIrTinG AND GLove Manuracturg, by Gilbert 
R. Merrill, Edward Murden, and Joseph Rowan. 125 pages. 
Illustrated. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, publishers. Price, $6.00 per copy 
postpaid. 

This book, recently published, is issued in response to 
the increasing use of warp knitting machines and the con- 
sequent growth of this branch of the industry. The book is 
divided into three parts. Part I is devoted to a deseription 
and operation of the Milanese, Tricot and Raschel warp 
knitting machines. Part II describes all the principal types 
of fabrics made on warp knitting machines, explains their 
method of production and has separate chapters devoted 
to the manufacture of nets, glove fabric underwear and hosi- 
ery. Part III contains five chapters devoted to the manu- 
facture of knit fabrie gloves, and gives a brief history of 
fabric glove manufacturing, outlining the steps in making 
the cloth, and giving complete details in the manufacture 
of the gloves, and contains a chapter on style tendencies, 
judging of quality and consumer appeal, ete. The fifth 
chapter contains a glossary of terms referring to knit fab- 
rie gloves. Part II devoted to glove manufacture is con- 
templated to be of interest and value to buyers and retailers 
of this class of merchandise as well as manufacturers. Most 
of the material in the book is the work of Gilbert R. Mer- 
rill, instruetor and knitting in the Lowell Textile School 
The book may be procured direct from the publishers, or 
through Corron’s book department, at the price named. 
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